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NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE SECULAR GAMES. 


[The discovery of a new phrase in the prayer used in the imperial 
ludi saeculares has led to this reéxamination of the early history of the 
games. They seem to have been celebrated for the first time not, as is 
generally believed, in 249, but in the Varronian year 348 when M. 
Valerius Corvus was consul. 249 is however the date when they were 
made a standing festival. Like the altar of Dis and Proserpina, they 
were associated with Valerian traditions, and Valerius Antias is prob- 
ably responsible for connecting games and altar, which in reality had 
nothing to do with each other. He may also be responsible for the 
insertion of the puzzling dictator years in the consular Fasti. Valerian 
traditions may also account for irregularities in the republican dates 
of festivals listed in the records of the quindecimviri.] 


New fragments of the Severan Acta of the secular games 
were found in 1930 on the left bank of the Tiber near the Pons 
Aelius close to the spot where the earlier fragments of the same 
Acta and of the Acta of Augustus were found in 1890.1 These 
new stones have on them in fragmentary form the proceedings 
of the second and third day of the games of 204 A. D. with pro- 
vision for the honorary Judi which were to follow the festival 
proper. Among details of interest is an instance of the spelling 
Terentum for the region of the Campus Martius where the 
games were held. The manuscripts of ancient authors who men- 
tion the region show variation between the spelling Tarentum 
and Terentum, but the proper ancient spelling has since 1890 
been regarded as fixed by the occurrence of the form Tarentum 


1Romanelli, Notizie degli Scavi, 1931, 313 ff. See also Hiilsen, Rhein. 
Mus, LXXXI (1932), 366 ff.; Diehl, Sitzb. preuss. Akad. 1932, 762 ff.; 
Funaioli, Riv. Filol. XI (1933), 211 ff.; Gagé, Rev. Ht. Lat. X (1932), 
441 ff.; XI (1933), 172ff. The articles of Diehl, Funaioli, and Gagé 
reached me after the paper was in proof. 101 
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in another Severan fragment. It is clear now that the same 
uncertainty that we find in the manuscripts prevailed in anti- 
quity, and, although the connection with the city Tarentum 
is still possible, the spelling and accordingly the origin of the 
word is again open to doubt.? 

But the chief interest of the fragments is in the account of 
the ritual. There is the same fulness of detail which marks the 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium of 218 A. D. which have preserved the 
song of the Arval Brethren. Here too a song is quoted, not an 
ancient one but a new carmen saeculare of some forty-eight 
hexameters which some unknown poet composed for the occa- 
sion.® The ritual, which differs very little from the Augustan 
ritual although it is more explicit in details of costume and 
appurtenances, can in general be used to restore the Augustan 
rites. It has provided important new evidence in the text of 
one of the prayers. My purpose in this paper is to review the 
republican history of the ceremony in the light of this evidence. 

The ancient material on the secular games* may be divided 
into two groups, the documents which directly concern the per- 
formance of the festival, and the statements in literary sources 
about the games. The documents consist in the Augustan and 


Severan Acta® together with a small fragment of Acta which 
may belong to the celebration under Claudius or that under 
Domitian,® the secular hymn which Horace wrote for Augustus’ 
festival, the secular oracle preserved by Phlegon* and Zosimus ® 
which is usually related to the Augustan celebration, and a 


?For the proposal to relate the form Terentum to the Sabine word 
terenum, soft, see Preller-Jordan, Rém. Mythol. II, 82. The ancient 
association of the word with Tarentum in Magna Graecia is however 
suggested by Valerius Maximus II, 4, 5 and Zosimus II, 1-2. A hero 
Tarentos is mentioned by Martial IV, 1, 8 and Statius, Silv. IV, 1, 38 
(with the probable reading of Turnebus). Weinstock’s suggestions for 
the origin of Tarentum (s. v. R. H.) are unconvincing. 

§ For the fragments of the secular hymn, no line of which is complete, 
see the arrangements of Hiilsen, Diehl, and Funaioli, op. cit. 

“For an excellent discussion of the secular games see Nilsson, s. Vv. 
Saeculares ludi, R. Z. 

5C.I.L. VI, 32323, 32326-36. See also the earlier publication with 
Mommsen’s valuable commentary, Eph. Epig. VIII, pp. 225-309. 

L. V1, 32324-5. 

Tqrepi waxpoBiwy Jacoby, Frag. griech. Hist. IIB, pp. 1189 f. 

®II, 6. See Diels, Sibyllinische Blétter, 133 ff. 
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series of coins of Domitian which have on them representations 
of sacrifices and rites of the festival of 88.° The ancient state- 
ments come from a number of different sources, the most impor- 
tant of which, that of Zosimus (II 1 ff.), a Byzantine writer of 
the fifth century and that of Censorinus (D. N. 17) with abund- 
ant quotations from earlier sources, have serious lacunae. 

The literary tradition about the republican festival and the 
documents of the imperial festival, although they agree that the 
games honored gods of the lower world and were under the 
Sibylline books and therefore followed the Graecus ritus, show 
marked divergence in the length of time assigned to the saecu- 
lum, the names of the gods for whom the festival was celebrated, 
and the details of the ritual. The imperial festival represented 
by the Acta of Augustus and Severus was based on a saeculum 
of a hundred and ten years, while the republican celebration 
assumed a saeculum of a hundred years.*° The gods in the 
imperial documents are the Moerae, the Ilithyiae, and Terra 
Mater who receive sacrifices on three successive nights by the 
Tiber, and Jupiter, Juno Regina, and Apollo and Diana who 
are honored on the succeeding days on the Capitol and the Pala- 
tine. In the accounts of the republican festival the only gods 
mentioned are Dis and Proserpina* who receive sacrifices at the 
altar of the two gods in the Campus Martius. The offerings in 
the imperial festival are lambs and goats for the Moerae, cakes 
for the Ilithyiae, a pregnant sow for Terra Mater, an ox for 
Jupiter, a cow for Juno Regina, and cakes for Apollo and Diana, 
while in the republican festival we hear only of oxen for Dis 
and cows for Proserpina.’* In the imperial games sellisternia 


Dressel, Eph. Epig., VIII, 310 ff.; Mattingly, Coins of the Roman 
Empire in the British Museum, II, pp. xevf., 390, 392-8, Pl. 77, 7; 
78, 3-79, 4. 

7° Livy and Varro as quoted by Censorinus D.N. 17. Claudius, who 
held secular games sixty-four years after Augustus, seems to have 
returned to the hundred year saeculum. See Nilsson, op. cit., 1717-8. 

4 Zosimus II, passim; Livy, Per. 49; Varro ap. Cens. 17, 8; Verrius 
Flaccus ap. Pseudo-Acro Scholia on Horace, C.8. 8 (cf. Festus p. 440 
L.); Val. Max. II, 4, 5. 

2 The hostiae furvae mentioned in the quotation of Varro, Cens. 17, 
8, are made more explicit in Val. Max. 1. ¢. caesisque atris bubus, Diti 
maribus, feminis Proserpinae. The victims are mentioned in the singu- 
lar by Zosimus II, 3, 3. 
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are celebrated by the matrons while lectisternia are, according 
to one authority,’® a feature of the republican ceremony. The 
imperial festival was celebrated continuously during three days 
and nights, while in the republic we hear except in one source 
only of sacrifices on three nights. An important part of the 
imperial ritual was the secular hymn sung on the third day, 
first on the Palatine and then on the Capitol. This hymn and 
the continuance of the festival through the day as well as the 
night are described as features of the festival by one source, the 
Augustan Verrius Flaccus, if we may trust a quotation in the 
Pseudo-Acro Scholia on Horace.** Writing presumably after 
the Augustan festival had taken place, he associates it with the 
traditions of the republican games, and states that the Sibylline 
oracle had in the first Punic War fixed the length of the 
saeculum as a hundred and ten years. Dis and Proserpina are 
the only gods he mentions for the ceremonies but another state- 
ment quoted by the same scholiast mentions, presumably as an 
early feature of the games, a song to be sung on the Capitol by 
the children of nobles. This implies that other divinities, pre- 
sumably gods of the Capitol, had a share in the offerings. Zosi- 
mus, whose account may go back to Verrius Flaccus,’ after 
repeating the legend of the origin of the festival and associating 
it, as others do, with Dis and Proserpina, gives a detailed ac- 


18. Val. Max. l. c. The epitome of Paris has sellisternia instead of 
lectisternia. Roman annals frequently do not distinguish clearly be- 
tween the two ceremonies. 

4#On C. S. 8. Valerius (the Schol. Crug. have the correct Verrius) 
Flaccus refert carmen saeculare et sacrificium inter annos centum et 
decem Diti et Proserpinae constitutum bello Punico primo ex responso 
decemvirorum, cum iussi essent libros Sibillinos inspicere ob prodigium, 
quod eo bello accidit. Nam pars murorum urbis fulmine icta ruit. Atque 
ita responderunt: bellum adversus Kartaginenses prospere geri posse, 
si Diti et Proserpinae triduo, idest tribus diebus et tribus noctibus, 
ludi fuissent celebrati et carmen cantatum inter sacrificia. Hoe [autem] 
accidit consulibus P. Claudio Pulchro L. Iunio Pulchro (249 B. C.). Cum 
Roma pestilentia laboraret, ex libris Sibillinis iussum est, ut Diti 
Patri ad Terentum stipes mitteretur. Hoc etiam idem libri iusserunt, 
ut nobilium liberi in Capitolio hoc carmen decantarent. There is a 
similar note in the Schol. Crug. with no significant additions. See also 
Festus p. 440 L, a fragmentary passage where the detail about the 
three days and nights seems to have been repeated. 

18 See note 34 below. 
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count of the ritual as we know it in the imperial Acta. To the 
list of gods honored in the sacrifices by night he adds Dis and 
Proserpina; to the gods who received sacrifices by day he adds 


Latona.7® 

The precedents of the Augustan festival were provided for 
by the college of quindecimvirt, who determined the proper date, 
and by Ateius Capito,’ a great contemporary authority on hu- 
man and divine law, who prescribed the ritual. The quindecim- 
virt, taking as their basis the saeculum of a hundred and ten 
years, the length accepted by Varro, provided a series of four 
republican dates when secular festivals were supposed to have 
occurred, 456, 346, 236, 126. The Augustan festival, celebrated 
in 17 and not in 16 as would be expected from this series of 
dates, was thus the fifth, representing the completion of a period 
of four hundred and forty years, after which according to Varro 
a complete rebirth, waAvyyevecia, was supposed to take place.7* 
The dates, quoted by Censorinus from the records of the quin- 
decimvwri, have no confirmation in any source except the Acta 
of Severus?® and the Fastt Capitolini where details about the 


16 Lanciani’s identification of the Ara Ditis et Proserpinae with 
remains found in 1887 near the Chiesa Nuova, generally accepted by 
students of Roman topography (cf. Jordan-Hiilsen, Topographie der 
Stadt Rom, I, 3, p. 478) has with good reason been questioned by 
Boyancé, Mél. d’Arch. et d’Hist. XLII (1925), 135 ff. and Wuilleumier, 
Rev. Ht. Lat. X (1932), 127 ff. But their view that the altar lay in the 
Ghetto is also impossible, for the site of both the altar and the secular 
sacrifices was Tarentum, and Tarentum must be the region where the 
inscriptions set up to commemorate the games were found. See Gagé, 
Rev. Et. Lat. X, 441 ff. The undiscovered altar of Dis and Proserpina 
is to be sought near the end of the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. 

17 Zosimus, II, 4, 2. rév ’Arnlov Karirwvos éeénynoapévov, 
ypévous, ods Thy Ovolav yevéoOar kal rhv Oewplay axOjvat, Tov 
mevrexaldexa 

18 Varro, ap. Aug. OC. D. XXII, 28. Marcus Varro ponit in libris quos 
conscripsit de gente populi Romani, cuius putavi verba ipsa ponenda. 
Genethliaci quidam scripserunt, inquit, esse in renascendis hominibus 
quam appellant wadvyyeveciay Graeci; hac scripserunt confici in annis 
numero quadringentis quadraginta, ut idem corpus et eadem anima, 
quae fuerint coniuncta in homine aliquando, eadem rursus redeant in 
coniunctionem. 

1° ©. 7. L. VI, 32326, 1. 14 mentions the institution of the festival in 
the consulship of M. Valerius and Sp. Verginius (456 B. C.). In 1. 17 
Severus’ celebration is referred to as the seventh. Domitian’s was the 
sixth of the series, that of Claudius being calculated on a different basis. 
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secular games were inserted soon after the Augustan festival 
had taken place.”” They seem to have been altogether fictitious. 
Capito’s well known readiness to flatter the emperor might lead 
us to suspect him of the same freedom in reconstituting the 
details of the ritual that the quindecimvirt employed in recon- 
structing the dates of previous celebrations. But suspicion must 
not go too far, for the ancient character of the Judi and the 
prayer suggest that the festival, though it does not agree with 
what we know of the republican Judi saeculares, was, like other 
religious reforms of Augustus, based on early precedents. Capito 
may conceivably have made additions to the list of gods or 
places of sacrifice. Certainly Augustus’ new temple of Apollo, 
where the sacrifies of the third day took place, could not have 
figured in earlier ceremonies. But that does not prove that 
Apollo and Diana were not included in the secular rites before 
the time of Augustus. The two gods are found as variants of 
Sol and Luna, the regular symbols of the saeculum, on late 
republican coins of P. Valerius Asciculus.** It would not be 
surprising to find Apollo prominent from the beginning in rites 
ordered by the oracles of Apollo. Jupiter and Juno are well 
known in expiatory ceremonies commanded by the Sibylline 
books.2, The Moerae and the Ilithyiae are otherwise known 


2° Fasti Cons. Cap. O.I. L. I, 1*, p. 29. Augustus’ celebration is listed 
as the fifth. Another fragment, an obvious addition on the margin of 
the stone, has a record of the third celebration in 236, which even gives 
the names of the magistri of the decemviri, a detail which shows that 
the inventions of the quindecimviri were fairly explicit. Similar 
records, now lost, must have existed for the celebrations of 456, 346, 
and 126. 

21 Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum, I, 
534-5. 

22 See for instance Livy, XXII, 1. There is no exact parallel for the 
song sung by the twenty-seven boys and the same number of girls. 
Songs by twenty-seven maidens to Juno Regina and other gods are 
attested as a regular ceremony to avert the appearance of an androgy- 
nus. See Livy XXVII, 37, the song composed by Livius Andronicus; 
XXXI, 12; Obsequens 27a; 34; 36. Cf. also the oracle of the andro- 
gynus, Diels, op. cit., 111 ff. with the discussion pp. 37 ff. Songs of the 
same number of maidens to Ceres and Proserpina are also recorded by 
Obsequens, 43 and 46. It is for these ceremonies that we have an 
important parallel in the fresco from Ruvo which Altheim, Terra Mater, 
1 ff. tries to connect with the carmen saeculare. Sacrifices performed 
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in Roman public cult only from Dionysius’ list (Ant. VII, 72, 
based on Fabius Pictor) of the gods whose images were carried 
in the pompa circensis. They are not the type of divinities 
who were being introduced in the time of Augustus. The com- 
bination of these goddesses of childbirth with Mother Earth is 
a natural one, but there are no exact parallels for the rites 
known, either in Tarentum or in any Greek city.” 

No definite clue to the period when the ceremonies originated 
is provided by the gods except the evident fact that the rites 
cannot be older than the introduction of the Sibylline Books 
at the end of the kingship. The ceremonies, expiatory in char- 
acter like others ordered by these oracles,** have their closest 
analogies in the rites of which Livy begins to give full accounts 
in the third decade. But these rites were not new in the Second 
Punic War. 

A more definite indication as to the period when the games 
were first given is provided by the fact that the Judi celebrated 
during the three days of the festival were entirely scaenict. The 
earliest Roman ludi were all circenses, and ludi scaenici were, 
according to a record which probably goes back to the Annales 
Mazximi, unknown until they were introduced to avert a pesti- 
lence after the performance of the third lectisternium in 364 
(Livy VII 2). If, as is generally believed, the tradition is cor- 
rect, we must date the origin of the ludi saeculares after 364. 
The scenic games were moreover early in character. Some of them 
are described as /udt Latini to distinguish them from ludi Graect, 
which were known after Livius Andronicus presented his plays 
in 240, and they follow early traditions. All of them were cele- 
brated in temporary structures, and those which immediately 
followed the sacrifices took place on a stage to which no seats 


by girls and boys, patrimi and matrimi, in one case ten, in the other 
thirty, are mentioned by Livy XXXVII, 3 and Obsequens 40. A song 
sung by girls and boys (among them libertini) is reported by Macrobius 
(Sat. I, 6, 18) as a procuratio in the Second Punic war, but Livy does 
not mention it. Catullus 34 and Horace 0. I, 21, indicate that songs 
to Apollo and Diana sung by girls and boys were known in Reman cult. 

28 For the Moerae and the Ilithyiae together (Greek texts, like the 
Acta, show some variation between the singular and plural of Ilithyia) 
see Pindar, Olymp. VI, 24; Nem. VII, 1; Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 238. 

24Qn the consultation of the Sibylline oracles see Livy XXII, 9, 8, 
quod non ferme decernitur nisi cum taetra prodigia nuntiata sunt. 
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were attached,”> thus according with the ancient traditions which 
required the Romans to stand while witnessing scenic games.”® 

The text of the prayers to the various gods, which is now more 
fully known, provides another indication of date. The prayers 
to Terra Mater and Apollo preserved in the new fragments of 
the Severan Acta contain the phrase utique semper Latinus 
optemperassit. The phrase was already partly known from the 
prayer to Juno Regina which is preserved in the fragments of 
the Severan Acta found much earlier, but Mommsen’s restora- 
tion utique semper Latinu[m nomen tuearis] is now shown to 
be incorrect. The prayer called not for the protection of the 
Latins but for their submission. The prayer to Apollo now 
reads: Apollo uti tibi in illis libris scriptum est cuiusq. rei ergo 
quodq. meliu[s siet p. R. Q. ulti t[ibi novem libis n]jovem 
popanis n[ovem pthoib. sacrum fiat te quaeso pre|corque uti 
tu [imperium maiestat]jemque p. R. Q. [d]uelli domique 
auxis utiquae semper Latinus optemperassit cetera [ut supra. 
The last part of the prayer referred to in cetera ut supra can 
be restored from the prayer to Juno Regina, the end of which is 
as follows: utique semper Latinu[s optemperassit tribuasg. 
aeternam victoriam valetudinem"] p. R. Q. legionibus[que] 
p- R. Q. remque publicam p. R. Q. salvam serve[s incolumemg.?] 
faxis sisque volens propitia p. [R. Q. XVviris s. f. nobis domibus 
familus]. 

There are moreover other details about the Latins in the docu- 
ments recording the festival. The secular games themselves are 
called Ludi Latini saeculares in the Augustan inscription and 
Latium is coupled with Rome as a sharer in the new age in the 
Carmen Saeculare (65 ff.). 

Si Palatinas videt aequus aras 
remque Romanam Latiumque felix 


alterum in lustrum meliusque semper 
prorogat aevum. 


25 Augustan Acta, ll. 100 ff. Ludique noctu sacrificio [co]nfecto sunt 
commissi in scaena quoi theatrum adiectum non fuit nullis positis 
sedilibus. Cf, Zosimus, II, 5, 3. The new Severan fragments, ll. 57 f. 
show that the provision applied to the scenic games following the sacri- 
fices to Apollo and Diana, as well as to the sacrifices performed at night. 

26 Val. Max. II, 4, 2. senatus consulto cautum est ne quis in urbe 
propiusve passus mille subsellia posuisse sedensve ludos spectare vellet. 

*7 This restoration, which would fit the space, I have based on the 
text of the prayer to the Moerae in the Augustan Acta. 
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The Latins also appear in the oracle providing for the secular 
games which because it assumes a saeculum of a hundred and 
ten years is usually associated with the Augustan celebration of 
the Judi. In it the Latins are commanded to sing paeans and 
to lead choruses of boys and girls whose fathers and mothers are 
living.”® At the end of the oracle the promise is made that, if 
the memory of the games does not die out, all the Italian land 
and all the land of the Latins will remain beneath the Roman 
yoke.?° 

The internal evidence of these documents would lead us to 
believe that the secular games were a joint celebration of Ro- 
mans and Latins. If such was the case, they must have origi- 
nated before the dissolution of the Latin league in 338. The 
prayer for the obedience of the Latins would seem to indicate 
a period in the history of the league when Rome was claiming 
sovereignty over her Latin allies and was at the same time 
fearful about their loyalty. That was emphatically the case in 
the later years of the league. Rome was weakened by the Gallic 
raids, and her allies, who resented the long years of service 
against Veii, began to break away. But Rome was insistent 
upon her sovereignty over the Latins. In the second treaty 
with Carthage concluded in 348 * she claimed dominion over 
the entire Latin coast from the Laurentian territory to Ter- 
racina and distinguished between the Latin cities which were 
and those which were not subject to her. At this time Rome 
was very anxious about the loyalty of the Latins who were 
already making plans for a joint revolt. Livy’s record shows 
that in 349 great terror was aroused at Rome by a gathering of 
the Latins who defied the Roman demand for troops.** 


18-20. 
kal devdduevol re Aarivor 
maaves Kopynol re vndyv 
7°11. 36-38. 
roe év hpeciv jow del weuvnuevos eivat, 
kal go. waca Aativwy 
°° Polybius III, 24. For convenience I have used the Varronian dates, 
though they are about four years too early. 
*1 Livy VII, 25. Inter hos longe maximus extitit terror concilia 
populorum Latinorum ad lucum Ferentinae habita responsumque haud 
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We should then from this internal evidence in the documents 
date the origin of the ludi saeculares between the institution of 
ludi scaenici in 364 and the dissolution of the Latin league in 
338. It may be urged that Capito in putting together the de- 
tails of the Judit saeculares freely combined ancient ceremonies, 
and that neither the ancient Judi scaenici nor the prayer belong 
originally to them. But Varro seems to have regarded the ludi 
saeculares as an early form of scenic games, for he discussed 
them in the first book of his de scaenicis originibus (Censorinus 
17,8). Valerius Maximus, who may depend on Varro, includes 
the ludi saeculares among ludi scaenict and gives his account 
of them immediately after his description of the origin of the 
ludi scaenict.8? There is also literary evidence, which has been 
neglected, for the connection of the secular games with revolts 
of the Latins. Phlegon introduces his quotation of the secular 
oracle with the words: “Inasmuch as the allies and friends 
of the Roman people were not keeping to their agreement, but 
were constantly rebelling and making war on them, the Sibyl 
predicted that after these games had been celebrated, the Latins 
who had revolted would be brought to submission.” ** Phlegon, 
a freedman of Hadrian, deserves more consideration than he 
has had, for, however lacking he may have been in discrimi- 
nation, he had access in an age of antiquarian lore to valuable 
sources, and he had an interest in Roman festivals which he 
discussed in a special work.** Now that the prayer for the sub- 


ambiguum imperantibus milites Romanis datum, absisterent imperare 
iis, quorum auxilio egerent; Latinos pro sua libertate potius quam pro 
alieno imperio laturos arma. 

82, Val. Max. II, 4, 5. Et quia ceteri ludi ipsis appellationibus unde 
trahantur apparet, non absurdum videtur saecularibus initium suum, 
cuius [generis] minus trita notitia est, reddere. It has been the 
general opinion that Valerius Maximus took the account of the ludi 
saeculares from Varro, of whom he elsewhere made considerable use. 
The account of the origin of the drama probably comes from the same 
source, and the most obvious one is Varro’s de scaenicis originibus. 
But for the view that Valerius Maximus and Livy represent a pre- 
Varronian tradition see Hendrickson, A.J. P. XIX (1898) 285 ff. 

33 yap Kal Kowwrdv uh eupevdvTwv cuvOjKats, addd 
muxva peraBadrouévwy Kal avrois, 7 ZiBuvddka 
Gv Oewpidy To’Twy Tos dpecrGras Aarivous. 

84 Phlegon in the zepi Gavuaclwy and the waxpoBiwy depends on 
some of the same excellent authorities used by the Elder Pliny in Book 
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mission of the Latins has been found, his statement about the 
origin of the games can no longer be disregarded. If the Judi 
and the prayer are ancient, it is probable that the rest of the 
complicated ritual was based on priestly records, and that Capito 
did not invent them but simply interpreted where they were 
scant and inadequate.*° 

The republican tradition for the origin of the ludt saeculares 
needs to be reconsidered in the light of this evidence. The games 
were associated with the legends of the Valerian family. Accord- 
ing to an account fully given by Valerius Maximus and by 
Zosimus, they were introduced by Valerius Publicola at a spot 
called Tarentum in the Campus Martius where an ancestor of 
his, the Sabine Valesius, found an underground altar and per- 
formed sacrifices to Dis and Proserpina which brought about the 
recovery of his children from a severe illness. Valesius is a 
purely legendary figure and Valerius Publicola is a figure in 
whom legend and fact are hard to separate. Neither Publicola’s 
first consulship in 509 when Zosimus and Valerius Maximus 
place his secular games nor his fourth in 504 when Plutarch 
(Publicola 21) says he celebrated games to Dis can be related 
to the other dates at which secular games were said to have been 
celebrated. ‘The dates at which secular games are recorded in 
the republic are 348,°° 249, and 149, or more properly 146, a 


VII. Pliny’s list there includes both Varro and Verrius Flaccus. The 
correspondence in detail between Zosimus and Verrius Flaccus on the 
secular games suggests that Verrius, perhaps through Phlegon’s work 
on festivals, may have been the source of Zosimus’ account. Suetonius’ 
work on spectacula may be the source of Censorinus’ account. 

8° The elaborate preparations for the distributio suffimentorum and 
the frugum acceptio which preceded the games would have had to be 
established. The technical language in the accounts of offerings also 
perhaps shows the special interest of Capito who wrote a work on 
sacrifices from which Festus quotes details about victims (p. 274, 1. 
24 and 30; 358, 1. 28L.). The Augustan tablets with the account of 
the ritual were probably written by Capito, while the Severan tablets, 
which differ in language though not in essential details of the ritual, 
were perhaps composed by a specialist in divine law of the Severan age. 

36 There is a tradition of a fourth-century celebration which depends 
entirely on a corrupt note in Eusebius’ chronicle on the 1565th year of 
Abraham. It is represented in Hieronymus by the words Romae clario 
agon centenarius primum actus (under. Abraham 1564). See R. Helm, 
Die Chronik des Hieronymus, I, p. 112; II, p. 336. According to Momm- 
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series which indicates a saeculum of a hundred years, not a hun- 
dred and ten, as Verrius states, but allows for a certain irregu- 
larity such as could be paralleled in the celebration of modern 
centennials. Of these dates the most fully attested is 249, re- 
corded as if it were a new institution by Varro as he is quoted 
by Censorinus,*’ Verrius Flaccus in the passage already dis- 
cussed, and Zosimus (II 4, 1), and also mentioned, as Censori- 
nus states, by Livy ** and Valerius Antias. Modern scholars, 
who have found in 249 evidence for relations between Rome and 
Tarentum in Magna Graecia which would explain the importa- 
tion of rites from the Greek city, have been practically unani- 
‘mous in accepting this date for the origin of the games and in 
placing then the foundation of the altar of Dis and Proserpina 
with which the rites are associated by most of the sources. 
Scholars have recently been inclined to reject the evidence for 
the celebration of 348, assuming since Livy makes no mention 
of it in his narrative and since a Valerius was consul then that 
it was an invention of Valerius Antias bent on glorifying the 
Valerii.*® The evidence for the celebration of 348 rests on frag- 


sen, the 1565th year of Abraham corresponds to 449, when L. Valerius 
Publicola was consul, and the date is usually held to be a Valerian 
fiction arising from a confusion with the legend of P. Valerius Publi- 
cola’s celebration. But the 1565th year of Abraham seems rather to 
correspond to 453. See O. Leuze, Rém. Jahrzihlung, 306. The note may 
refer to the games attributed to 456. 

87 D. N. 17, 8. Varro de scaenicis originibus libro primo ita scriptum 
reliquit: Cum multa portenta fierent, et murus ac turris, quae sunt 
inter portam Collinam et Esquilinam, de caelo tacta essent, et ideo 
libros Sibyllinos XV viri adissent, renuntiarunt uti Diti patri et Proser- 
pinae ludi Tarentini in campo Martio fierent tribus noctibus, et hostiae 
furvae immolarentur, utique ludi centesimo quoque anno fierent. The 
quotation from Verrius Flaccus in note 14 which associates the portent 
mentioned here with the year 249 provides the means of dating this 
record. This is the only passage where the games are called ludi 
Tarentini. 

88 Cf. Livy, Per. 49. altero et sescentesimo ab urbe condita anno... 
ludi Diti patri ad Tarentum ex praecepto librorum facti, qui ante 
annum centesimum primo Punico bello, quingentesimo et altero anno 
ab urbe condita facti erant. For Livy’s estimate of the length of the 
saeculum see also Censorinus 17, 9. Item T. Livius libro CXXXVI: 
Eodem anno ludos saeculares Caesar ingenti adparatu fecit, quos cen- 
tesimo quoque anno (is enim terminus saeculi) fieri mos. 

8° See for instance Nilsson, op. cit., 1700 ff. 
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mentary passages in Zosimus,*“ Festus, representing another 
statement of Verrius Flaccus,*t and Censorinus,** the last au- 
thority quoting his statement from some one whose name is lost, 
probably Antias whom Censorinus quotes with Livy as his chief 
source for the history of the secular games. It is significant that 
both Zosimus and Verrius Flaccus, who describe the festival of 
249 as a new institution, were familiar with precedents for the 
games of 348. Varro too, the other authority for the institution 
of the games in 249, may have known the tradition of the earlier 
date, for Augustine, whose antiquarian details are largely based 
on Varro, has a definite statement that the games instituted in 
the First Punic War were a renewal of earlier rites.** 

A method of reconciling the tradition which gives 249 for the 
institution of the festival and at the same time records an earlier 
celebration of the Judi was long ago suggested by Roth in an 
able analysis of the sources of the Judi saeculares,** but has found 
no acceptance among modern scholars. My explanation is very 
much like his. The Romans seem to have performed special 


‘° Zosimus’ account of the festival of 249 follows immediately upon 
the legend of Publicola’s establishment of the games. Then comes a 
lacuna in the text after which are the words: Mdédpxov IlomaAlov (mss. 
momdiov) 7d Téraprov brarevovros. M. Popilius Laenas was consul for 
the fourth time with M. Valerius Corvus in 348. 

“P. 440 L. More than half the page is gone. After a reference to 
the Ara Ditis ac Proserpinae ad Tarentum in the Campus Martius, 
there apparently followed an account both of the legend of Publicola’s 
establishment of the games (see Nilsson’s argument, J. c.) and of the 
celebration of 249. Then come the words nono> et nonagensi<mo anno 
ante M. Valerio Corvino et M.» Popilio Laenate <consulibus . . . ho)stis 
furvis est . . . <tribus diebus totidem>que noctibus. The statement 
about the pestilentia which follows the citation of Verrius quoted in 
n, 14 may also be a reference to the pestilence of 348. 

“17, 10, following a lacuna, anno post urbem conditam octavo et 
quadringentensimo. See Nilsson, 1703-4. 

“80, D. III, 18 where Augustine is speaking of the perils of the Punic 
wars. Tune magno metu perturbata Romana civitas ad remedia vana 
et ridenda currebat. Instaurati sunt ex auctoritate librorum Sibyllino- 
rum ludi saeculares, quorum celebritas inter centum annos fuerat insti- 
tuta felicioribusque temporibus memoria neglegente perierat. Renovarunt 
etiam pontifices ludos sacros inferis et ipsos abolitos annis retrorsum 
melioribus. The passage seems to attribute two sets of ceremonies to 
the year 249, one set under the decemviri, one under the pontifices. 

“* Rhein. Mus. VIII (1853) 365-376. 
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ceremonies with ludi scaenici at a time of pestilence and fear 
in 348. When in 249, a period of great danger in the First 
Punic War, a section of the city wall was struck by lightning, 
the Sibylline Books ordered the repetition of the ceremonies of 
348 and added the provision ut centesimo quoque anno fierent 
which led to the institution of the games as a standing festival. 
It may be added that the Romans usually had special celebra- 
tions of games before entering them in the calendar as standing 
festivals. That was true for instance of the ludi mazimi, the 
ludi plebewt and the ludi Apollinares.** The analogy of annual 
games may apply to secular games and Roth’s suggestion de- 
serves more consideration than it has had. 

Moreover, if we leave for a later discussion the inconsistency 
in the gods honored and suppose that the Augustan festival was, 
as Verrius indicated, based on the precedents of an earlier cele- 
bration, we have in the prayer for the submission of the Latins 
strong support for the year 348 as the time when the festival 
originated. Such a prayer could not have been composed in the 
troubled times of the First Punic War when Rome was con- 
cerned not with the loyalty of the Latins but with a foreign foe 
from whom she had lately suffered severe reverses. We have seen 
that the early form of the Judi scaenici and the prayer, taken 
with the other evidence for the connections of the Latins with the 
secular games, indicate that the games originated between 364 
and 338. 348 is the very year in this interval when we have 
in the treaty with Carthage the clearest indication of Rome’s 
claim to sovereignty over the Latins and it is a time when the 
revolts of the Latins were giving special reason for anxiety. 
Furthermore Phlegon’s association of the games with a revolt 
of the Latins fits this year and no other recorded celebration of 
the ludi. 

There are indeed traces in Livy’s narrative which may conceal 
some notice of the ceremony. Livy (VII 27) records in 348 a 
pestilence and a consultation of the Sibylline Books which 
ordered a lectisternium, the fourth to be celebrated in the history 
of the city. Now secular games were intended to avert pesti- 
lences,** and a lectisternium was, according to Valerius Maxi- 
mus, associated originally with them.*”? Livy mentions no fur- 


See Wissowa, R. K.?, 452-455. 
*6 Zosimus, IT, 1. ‘7TT, 4,5. Seen. 13. 
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ther ceremonies, but it is possible that the oracles commanded 
special sacrifices and the repetition of Judi scaenici such as had 
been combined with the third lectisterniwm to avert the pesti- 
lence of 364. A reference to the pestilence may perhaps be dis- 
cerned in the fact that the prayer provided for the valetudo as 
well as the victoria of the Roman people and the Roman legions. 

It is even possible that it was from Tarentum in Magna 
Graecia that the gods peculiar to the festival, the Moerae, the 
llithyiae, and Mother Earth, were introduced at the time, not 
as possessors of a permanent cult but as objects of worship for 
this particular occasion. In the early republic Cumae had been 
the chief place from which Greek worships were brought in, 
but, since Cumae had come into the power of the Oscans in the 
late fifth century, its influence on Greek rites had waned. There 
is no evidence for any relations between Rome and Tarentum 
until twenty years after 348, but either the growing power of 
the Samnites, whose Lucanian kinsmen were a menace to the 
cities of Magna Graecia, or the Greek pirates who ravaged the 
shores of Latium in 349 and 348 ** may have led to some inter- 
change of communications with Tarentum which was then the 
chief city of the Italiote league. If we knew more about the 
cults of Tarentum, the origin of the rites might be solved. 

But if the Augustan secular games originated in 348, how 
are we to explain the association of Dis and Proserpina with the 
festival? I think it is here and not, as has been urged, in the 
invention of the festival of 348 that we have traces of the activ- 
ity of Valerius Antias whom Censorinus mentions as one of 
his chief authorities on the history of the secular games. Both 
the ludt saeculares and the Ara Ditis et Proserpinae were asso- 
ciated with the Valerii, the former through the fact that the 
first celebration took place in 348 in the first consulship of M. 
Valerius Corvus, one of the great names of the great Valerian 


“Livy VII, 25-7. Livy does not know who these Greeks were, but is 
disposed to think that they were tyrants of Sicily. 348 Varr. (345-4) 
corresponds with the period of Timoleon’s occupation of Syracuse. Cf. 
Diod. XVI, 69, where however there is a transposition in the consuls 
of several years. The fleet may have been Timoleon’s in opposition to 
the Carthaginians or perhaps, as De Sanctis suggests (Storia dei 
Romani, II, 265), Greek mercenaries set free when Dionysius’ power 
broke. 
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house, the latter because its worship was said to go back to the 
Sabine Valesius, reputed ancestor of the house. Perhaps some 
Valerian family orator, with the fallens mendacium that char- 
acterized the funeral oration, is responsible for connecting the 
secular games with the family altar in the same region of the 
Campus where the games which also honored underworld divini- 
ties were held.*® To a similar source may belong the tradition 
that Publicola celebrated the first festival. Plutarch’s life of 
Publicola, which makes no mention of the secular games, pro- 
vides indications of the way the confusion could have arisen. 
Plutarch says (ch. 21) that in Publicola’s fourth consulship 
there was great terror in the city because all pregnant women 
had premature and imperfect births. Accordingly Publicola, by 
order of the Sibylline books, made expiatory sacrifices and cele- 
brated games to Dis (“Avdys). These games are not ludi saecu- 
lares but ludi Taurw, said to have been instituted in honor of 
chthonic gods by Tarquinius Superbus quod omnis partus mu- 
lierum male cedebat.°° In later times ludi Tauri are men- 
tioned by Livy (XX XIX 22, 1) under the year 186 B.C., and 
are recorded in a fragmentary imperial inscription from Ostia.™ 
The confusion of these games with the ludi saeculares was an 
easy one, for they too were celebrated in the Campus Martius, 
apparently at the same season of the year as the Judi saeculares, 
and they also honored gods of the lower world. The claims of 
family orators may well have been passed on to posterity by 
Valerius Antias. 

The réle of Valerius Antias in the calculation of the saeculum 
may also explain some puzzles in Roman chronology. We know 


“° Perhaps Augustine’s reference to the renewal by the pontifices of 
ludi to the Di inferi (see note 43) during the First Punic War may 
indicate that at the same time that the ludi saeculares were put on a 
permanent basis in 249 the pontifices restored a neglected celebration 
te Dis Pater. If that was the case, confusion would have been very 
easy. Dis Pater need not necessarily have been under the Graecus ritus. 
Unfortunately we have few details for religious procurationes in the 
First Punie War, but such combinations of rites for Greek and Roman 
gods are attested from the Hannibalic war. Cf. Livy, XXII, 10. 

5° Serv. Dan. on Aen. II, 140. Cf. Paulus p. 479 L. See Altheim s. v. 
Taurii ludi, R. E. 

510,.].L. XIV suppl. 4511; cf. L. Wickert, Site. Ber. Berl. Akad. 
Phil. Hist. Kl. 1928, 55f. The inscription indicates that the games 
were celebrated either in late May or in June. 
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from Censorinus * that, in opposition to the historians Piso, Cn. 
Gellius, and Cassius Hemina, who lived at the time of the 
festival, Valerius Antias, and after him Varro and Livy, clung 
to the date 149 instead of 146 for the second-century perfor- 
mance of the ludi saeculares, thus keeping to the hundred year 
saeculum. It may be suggested that his desire to date the con- 
sulship of Valerius Corvus as nearly as possible a hundred years 
before the well attested celebration of 249 is responsible for the 
insertion of the four dictator years 333, 324, 309, 301 in the 
consular fasti.°* According to Livy’s narrative, in which the 
dictators belong in each case to the preceding year, the consul- 
ship of Valerius Corvus was only ninety-five years before the 
celebration of 249, but the insertion of the dictator years brings 
the interval to ninety-nine years. Livy’s more correct chronol- 
ogy, based on 750 as the date for the founding of Rome, was in 
accord with that adopted by the majority of Roman writers 
until the late republic. But after the appearance of Atticus’ 
Liber Annalis written between 51 and 47, Cicero, who had previ- 
ously accepted the year 750, adopted Atticus’ date 753 for the 
founding of the city and followed his chronology in his later 
works. Atticus’ dates were also accepted—some scholars hold 
that they were inspired—by Varro,** and were adopted in the 
consular Fasti inscribed under Augustus. Although the his- 
torians of the Augustan Age, Livy, Dionysius, and Diodorus, 
kept to the earlier chronology, the system of the consular Fasti 
passed into current use in the Empire, and in spite of the fact 
that the incorrectness of the so-called Varronian dates for the 
period before the war with Pyrrhus is generally recognized, it 
is still employed in modern times. 


17, 11. Antias enim et Varro et Livius relatos esse prodiderunt 
L, Marcio Censorino M’. Manilio Coss. post Romam conditam anno DCV. 
at Piso Censorius et Gn. Gellius, sed et Cassius Hemina, qui illo tem- 
pore vivebat, post annum factos tertium adfirmant Gn. Cornelio Lentulo 
L. Mummio Achaico Coss., id est anno DCVIII (mss. DCIII). Leuze’s 
attempt to discredit this statement, Philol. LXVI, 549 ff. is not con- 
vincing. 

58 On the chronological problems presented by these years see Niese- 
Hohl, Grundriss der rim. Gesch. 94 ff.; C.A.H. VII, 321 ff.; Leuze, 
Rom. Jahrzdhlung, 212 ff. 

°¢ For recent discussions of the relations between Varro and Atticus 
see Schanz-Hosius, Rém. Literaturgeschichte, I, 331. 
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My suggestion then is that Valerius Antias, depending on the 
legends of the Valerii, is responsible for the insertion of the 
dictator years, and that from him they were adopted by Atticus 
when he established the order of the magistrates in the Liber 
Annalis *° and by Varro who, as we know, agreed with Valerius 
Antias in dating the second century celebration in 149. In the 
Liber Annalis as in earlier works Atticus showed his interest 
in the traditions of noble families, and it is likely that the 
Valerii, like the Claudii, the Cornelii, and the Junii, attracted 
his attention.°® In a work whose chief interest was chrono- 
logical he can hardly have failed to discuss a subject as impor- 
tant for chronology as the saeculum,; he would have been the 
more interested in it because the regular time for the next cele- 
bration of the Judi—49 or 46—was at hand. Perhaps on that 
account he was disposed to accept the traditions of the Valerii 
which were available, probably accompanied by the false dictator 
years, in the Annales of Valerius Antias written a generation 
before. 

The civil war made a celebration of the games impossible 
either in 49, a hundred years after the proper second century 
date, or in 46, which would have been a century after the actual 
occurrence,®” but the coins of 45, on which the moneyer P. 
Valerius Asciculus placed the symbols of the saeculum, show 
that the Valerii were keeping the celebration in mind. After the 
comet which appeared at Caesar’s funeral games was interpreted 
as a sign of a new age, plans for a celebration of the festival seem 
to have been made. Various symbols of the saeculum, recently 
pointed out by Alfoldi,® appeared on coins of the period, and 
the fourth eclogue seems to indicate that the celebration was 
to have been held in the consulship of Pollio in 40. Just 
how the date was calculated we do not know, but doubtless there 


55 Nepos, Atticus, 18, 1. in eo volumine . . . quo magistratus ordi- 
navit. On the scope of Atticus’ work see Miinzer, Hermes, XL (1905) 
50 ff.; Byrne, Titus Pomponius Atticus (Bryn Mawr 1920), 40 ff. 

5¢ Atticus was much interested in the candidacy of M. Valerius 
Messalla for the consulship of 53, and apparently had close contact 
with him. Cf. Cicero, ad Att. IV, 9; IV, 16, 6. 

57 Caesar returned from Thapsus too late for the proper time of the 
celebration, which was early June. 

58 Hermes, LXV (1930), 369 ff. 
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was some juggling such as we find in the Empire. Perhaps 
Varro’s reckoning of the saeculum as a hundred and ten years 
had already gained currency, and the date was calculated from 
149.5° The variation of one year, like that between 348 and 249, 
was apparently not considered impossible in the date of the 
festival. The celebration did not take place, probably because 
civil war again made it impossible at the proper time in early 
June. When Augustus more than twenty years later appealed 
to the college of quindecimviri to determine the time of the 
ludi, they accepted Varro’s saeculum of a hundred and ten years 
and provided fictitious dates for four previous festivals. 

But the Valerii were still active. Two members of the family, 
M. Valerius Potitus, probably brother of M. Valerius Messalla 
Corvinus, and Messalla Messallinus, Corvinus’ son, are listed 
among the priests in the Augustan Acta. Potitus is named third 
on the list after Agrippa and Q. Lepidus, and also presided at 
the circus games following the festival. He is thus given prom- 
inence in the celebration next to Augustus and Agrippa. Mes- 
salla Messallinus is last on the list, a young man whose election 
to the college of quindecimviri had lately been celebrated by 
Tibullus (II, 5). The influence of the Valerii probably explains 
a puzzle in the dating of the previous festivals which was deter- 
mined by the college of quindecimviri. Instead of the series 
457%, 347, 237, 127 which would have been the natural ante- 
cedents for the year 17, they chose 456, 346, 236, and 126. The 
reason seems to be that there were no Valerian consuls in the 
first series and that Valerius Maximus and Valerius Corvus, 
both in the line of the Valerii from whom the Valerii Messallae 
claimed descent, were consuls in the first two years of the second 
series. It may be noted that this set of dates still associated the 
festival with Valerius Corvus, placing it in his second consul- 
ship instead of his first, two years earlier. Augustus for some 
reason held the celebration in 17, but an irregularity of one 
year seems, as we have seen, not to have been impossible. 

This study has shown that the Judi saeculares of Augustus 
and Severus followed ancient precedents at least in the early 


5° On the irregularities of the calculation at this time see Mommsen, 
Eph. Epigr. VIII, p. 238, n. 1. 
See my Divinity of the Roman Emperor, 114 ff. 
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character of the scenic games and in the text of the prayer 
used and that the scenic games must have originated after 364 
and the prayer before 338. From the fact that these details 
are ancient, it seems likely that the whole festival was based on 
an earlier celebration of the Judi saeculares. The ritual as we 
have it probably goes back to the celebration of the Judi for the 
Varronian year 348, a time when Rome was especially anxious 
about the loyalty of the Latins who are named in the prayer 
and was also suffering from a pestilence such as Judi saeculares 
were supposed to avert. It is at least possible that the rites were 
introduced in that year from Tarentum in Magna Graecia, 
though the name Tarentum or Terentum for the place where the 
games were celebrated is still of doubtful origin. It was not 
until 249 that provision was made for the regular repetition of 
the games every hundred years. The date 249, which modern 
authorities accept for the institution of the games, is then the 
proper one for the formal inclusion of the Judi saeculares in 
the cult of the state, but the Judi of that year were a repetition 
of those celebrated in the consulship of Valerius Corvus ninety- 
five years before (348 Varr.). The connection of the ludt saecu- 
lares with the altar of Dis and Proserpina in the Campus Mar- 
tius probably had no basis in fact but depended on traditions 
of the Valerii as they were made known by Valerius Antias. 
Antias’ desire, also in accord with Valerian traditions, to have 
the celebrations of the saeculum as nearly as possible a hundred 
years apart may be responsible for the puzzling insertion of the 
four dictator years which have created confusion in the dates 
of the century before Pyrrhus. Later, when the quindecimviri 
were called upon to fix the dates for Augustus’ festival, based on 
a saeculum of a hundred and ten years, the influence of the two 
Valerii in their body may have led them to accept as dates for 
previous festivals a series of years which opened with two dates 
in which members of their family held the consulship. 


Lity Ross TaAytor. 
Bryn Mawr 


ON THE COMPOSITION OF XENOPHON’S HELLENICA. 


Part I. 


[E. Miiller and Hatzfeld divide Xenophon’s Hellenica at II, 3, 10 into 
two parts, composed, as they think, at different times. In this paper, 
further evidence for this theory is presented. Arguments of those who 
uphold the unity of the Hellenica, and of those who divide the Hellenica 
at II, 4, 43 and at V, 1, 36 are criticized. Exception is taken to the 
theory that III-V, 1, 36 was written before I-II.] 


Most scholars who have studied Xenophon’s Hellenica are 
convinced that the work was not written continuously from 
start to finish. There is a general disposition to separate the 
Hellenica into divisions, written, it is believed, at different 
periods of Xenophon’s literary activity. It is true that there 
have always been supporters of the unitarian position. But it 
cannot be maintained that in recent years the trend of scholar- 
ship has been running in this direction. For while this position 
has recently been upheld by Gautier’? (writing in 1911), Rapa- 
port ? (1924), and Marschall * (1928), it has been opposed by 
Brownson* (1918), Miinscher® (1920), Rossberg® (1923), 
Gemoll? (1925), Horn® (1926), Fraulein Vorrenhagen ® 
(1926), Pohlenz?® (1927), Puntoni*! (1929), Hatzfeld 
(1930), and De Sanctis** (1932). The separatists are greatly 
at variance among themselves. Some divide the Hellenica into 
two parts, others into three or even more. Also, there is much 
disagreement over the location of the actual points of division. 
The present writer feels that the evidence points to these con- 


1 La Langue de Xénophon, 133. 
? Hos 27 (1924), 19-22. 

’ Untersuchungen zur Chronologie der Werke Xenophons, 12. 

“ Xenophon’s Hellenica, VIII-IX, in the Loeb Classical Library. 

5 Xenophon in der gr.-rém. Lit., 6. 

® Xenophons Hellenika, XV-XVI. 

7 Phil. Woch. (1925), 945. 

5 Quaest. ad Xen. Hell. pertinentes. 

9 De orationibus quae sunt in Xen. Hell., 1 ff. 

2° Gr. Lit. 103, in Gercke-Norden, Hinl. in die Altertumswissenschaft. 
Le Storie Elleniche, XXXVIII-XXXIX. Puntoni’s statements are 
guarded, but he seems not to favor the unitarian position. 

* Rev. de Phil. LVII (1930), 113-27, 209-26. 

** Annali della r. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa (1932), 1-21. 
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clusions: 1), the Hellenica consists of two parts; 2), the divi- 
sion is at II, 3, 10, where Xenophon concludes his account of 
the Peloponnesian War; 3), a considerable extent of time passed 
between the writing of the two parts; 4), the part that comes 
first in our Hellenica is the part that was written first. These 
points are all controversial. 

This theory of the Hellenica’s composition was proposed by E, 
Miller in 1856, and was reaffirmed by Hatzfeld** in 1930, 
It is not the most popular theory, though. Honors in this respect 
must be granted to the tripartite theory. Therefore it seems 
justifiable to add to the extensive literature on the Hellenica, 
especially since there is some evidence for the bipartite theory 
which apparently has not yet been brought forward. 

The Hellenica seemingly was written by Xenophon as a sequel 
to Thucydides’ unfinished history. Without preface or intro- 
duction of any sort, Xenophon begins abruptly with the words 
pera 8& tavta where raira evidently is intended to refer to the 
last events recorded by Thucydides. The connection with Thucy- 
dides’ book is very loosely made.*® Characters in the Hellenica 
do not appear where Thucydides left them; and the location of 
the first naval battle mentioned in the Hellenica cannot be deter- 
mined from any words of Thucydides or of Xenophon. We are 
not warranted in supposing, with some scholars, that anything 
has been lost from the end of the eighth book of Thucydides or 
from the beginning of the Hellenica. For Xenophon is notor- 
iously careless in matters of detail. A single illustration of this 
carelessness may be given here.*” In Hell. I, 3 the Athenians 
invest Calchedon, but do not capture it. In II, 2, 1 we read 
that Calchedon submits to Lysander after the battle of Aegospo- 
tami. This statement is incomprehensible unless we assume that 
the Athenians have previously captured the city on some occa- 
sion not mentioned by Xenophon. With this example before us, 
which is only one of a number that could be cited, we may 


14 De Xen. hist. gr. parte priore. 
18 Qp. cit. Hatzfeld makes II, 3, 9 the point of division. This is 
equivalent to the usual II, 3, 10; for § 10 and the last part of §9 are 
an interpolation. 

16 For a more complete account of this matter cf. Underhill, A Com- 
mentary on the Hellenica of Xenophon (1900), XVI, ff. 

170On this subject cf. Underhill, op. cit., XXII-XXIII, XXVII-XXIX, 
XXXI-XXXII. 
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realize that the inexact junction with Thucydides is perfectly 
characteristic of Xenophon’s work. 

The most casual reader of the Hellenica cannot fail to discern 
a great change in the character of the work as he proceeds 
through it. The dry, meager narrative of the beginning is trans- 
formed, in the later books, into a vigorous story, full of life and 
color, abounding in picturesque detail. There are, to be sure, 
one or two unusually fine passages in the early part, notably the 
description of Athens on the night when the disaster of Aegospo- 
tami became known. Here Xenophon gives some indication of 
what we may expect in the latter part of the Hellenica. But by 
and large, the first part of the Hellenica is written on a dead 
level of unrelieved dulness and monotony. The difference in tone 
and spirit between the early and the late books of the Hellenica 
is universally realized, but variously explained. It is sometimes 
suggested that Xenophon was not particularly interested in the 
events of 411-404, whereas the later history made a greater appeal 
to him, as being more the history of his own time; and it is for 
this reason that his narrative in the latter part of the Hellenica 
loses the perfunctory character of the beginning. These suppo- 
sitions, to be sure, do offer an explanation of this difference 
between the earlier and the later books of the Hellenica. But 
there are many other differences as well; and these differences 
are not explainable by the assumption of a heightened interest 
on Xenophon’s part in the events that he relates, There is, how- 
ever, one fundamental hypothesis on which we can base explana- 
tions of all the differences that have been observed. This is the 
supposition that the latter part of the Hellenica was written a 
certain number of years after the earlier part. We may believe 
that when Xenophon composed the first part of the Hellenica, 
he was just beginning his career as a writer. He was still inex- 
perienced in literary composition, and he had not yet learned 
how to tell a story. It seems probable that before the later books 
of the Hellenica were written, Xenophon had composed the 
Anabasis;1® and in writing the Anabasis Xenophon mastered 
once and for all the narrator’s art. The most inexperienced, one 
might almost say the most uninspired writer, after living 
through the dramatic excitement of Cyrus’ expedition and the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand could hardly have failed to write 


18 Of, Hatzfeld, op. cit., 224. 
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brilliantly and vividly of these stirring events. The Anabasis 
is a masterpiece of narration; it could scarcely have been other- 
wise. After serving this literary apprenticeship, Xenophon found 
himself able to write history with all the vividness of description 
that characterizes the later part of the Hellenica, whether or not 
he possessed an eye-witness’ first-hand acquaintance with the 
events of his narrative.?® 

It is time to point out some more of the differences between 
the early and the late parts of the Hellenica that have already 
been observed. E. Miiller, op. cit., points out that: 1) the 
annalistic method is used by Xenophon as far as II, 3, 10, and is 
generally abandoned thereafter; 2) the summaries of Persian 
and Sicilian affairs do not appear after II, 3, 10 (these sum- 
maries, we must add, are usually regarded as interpolations) ; 
3) the practice of mentioning sacrifices before battle begins after 
II, 3, 10; ?° 4) the numbers of casualties, and of ships and men 
engaged are given exactly before II, 3, 10, but usually in round 
numbers after this point (we may note exceptions in I, 2, 18; 
III, 4,14; IV, 3,1; V, 4, 40); 5) Xenophon indulges in no 
expressions of praise or censure until after II, 3, 10; 6) anec- 
dotes and conversations that bring into vivid relief the deeds and 
characters of men are not found before II, 3,10; 7) after II, 3, 
10 there is no indirect discourse such as we find in I, 1, 27; 
4,13 (has Miller overlooked III, 4, 20; VII, 1, 34ff.; 3, 2; 
4,10; 4, 39?). On these grounds Miiller divides the Hellenica 
into two parts at II, 3,10. Now if these points of Miiller’s stood 
alone, it might be possible to regard them as a series of coinci- 
dences. But if they are taken in connection with a great many 
more differences, it begins to look as though what we have is not 
a series of accidents, but rather evidence of a changed literary 
technique, requiring for its consummation an interval of time. 
This belief will be strengthened when we see how many of these 
changes appear for the first time soon after IT, 3, 10. 

In some of the characteristic features that Miiller has noted, 


1° Hatzfeld, op. cit., 226, emphasizes the influence of the Anabasis on 
Xenophon’s style in the latter part of the Hellenica. 

20B. G. Niebuhr, in Rh. M. I (1827), 194 ff. had previously called 
attention to the difference between the early and the late books of the 
Hellenica in this respect. He divided the Hellenica at the end of Book 
II into two separate parts. 
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the first part of the Hellenica bears resemblance to Thucydides’ 
book. The annalistic mode of writing and the objectivity marked 
by the absence of praise and censure are reminiscent of Thucy- 
dides.22_ In another respect, namely the attitude displayed 
towards the gods, the first part of the Hellenica, in contrast with 
the second, resembles the history of Thucydides. As scholars 
have long realized, Xenophon in the later books of the Hellenica 
shows a strong religious and moral bias. The gods are con- 
stantly depicted as ordering human affairs, and as intervening to 
bring about the punishment of the unrighteous. In the early 
part of the Hellenica there is hardly a trace of this to be found.* 
This tendency to disregard the possibility of divine influence in 
human affairs is, of course, very much after the manner of 
Thucydides. 

Naturally the question arises whether we should suppose that 
Xenophon wrote consciously under the influence of his predeces- 
sor. An emphatically affirmative answer to this question is given 
by Bruns.?* This scholar maintains that Xenophon took over 
certain stylistic principles from Thucydides, who had prohibited 
himself from rendering subjective judgments on his characters, 
and had allowed himself to record only historically important 
events; these principles, however, were so unnatural to Xeno- 
phon that he violated them constantly. We may remark that 
most of these so-called violations of principle occur after II, 3, 
10. According to Bruns, Hell. II, 3, 56 proves that Xenophon 
felt bound by a Thucydidean law against subjective estimate; 
Bruns’s argument is that Xenophon apologizes here for an infrac- 
tion of this law. Now it will be immediately obvious to anyone 
who reads this passage carefully that Xenophon makes no apolo- 
gies whatever for the subjective judgment that he passes on 
Theramenes. The same thing is true of Hell. V, 1, 3-4, where 
Bruns would see an apology for Xenophon’s personal estimate of 
Teleutias, and Rémpler ** shows, moreover, that Thucydides him- 
self was bound by no inviolable rule against subjective estimate, 


*1In objectivity, Xenophon in the first part of the Hellenica really 
surpasses Thucydides, 

*2 But cf. I, 7, 33, and possibly I, 6, 11; 7, 19. 

28 Das literarische Portrait der Griechen (1896), 35-45. 

*4 Studie iiber die Darstellung der Persénlichkeit in den Geschichts- 
werken des Thuk. u. Xen. (1898), 33. 
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witness the characterizations of Themistocles (Thuc. I, 138), of 
Nicias (VII, 86), and of Antiphon (VIII, 68). 

There is no doubt that Bruns has put his case for Thucy- 
didean influence on Xenophon in terms which are too hard and 
fast. None the less, his observations contain an element of 
truth. What Bruns calls a “law of style ” might be much better 
described as a “tendency”. We can hardly picture Xenophon 
as saying to himself, “ These are laws of Thucydides, this I may, 
that I may not do.” It is natural to suppose, however, that he 
studied Thucydides’ book with some care before writing its con- 
tinuation. Such a careful study might reasonably be expected 
to bring some influence to bear on Xenophon’s manner of writ- 
ing, particularly if the first part of the Hellenica is one of his 
earliest works. We need not suppose that this influence led to 
the formulation of any definite laws. This influence is attested 
by the objectivity of Hell. I-II, 3, 10, by the annalistic style, 
and by the neglect of the gods as a controlling factor in the 
affairs of human history. The changes in these respects that 
come after II, 3, 10 are readily understood if we assume an 
interval of time between the composition of the two parts of the 
Hellenica, during which time Xenophon’s individuality as a 
writer has become more fully developed. 

Many scholars have undertaken exhaustive studies of Xeno- 
phon’s language, and have compiled statistics on the occurrence 
of various words and phrases in his several works. Ditten- 
berger *° investigated the particle uqv. In early Attic prose pyv 
appears very infrequently, but it becomes more common as time 
goes on. -From his study of Xenophon’s use of pyv Dittenberger 
separates the works into four chronologically distinct groups. 
Dittenberger places Hell. I-II, 3, 10 in the first group, where 
pyv is entirely lacking; he assigns Hell. II, 3, 11-V, 1, 36 to 
the third group, where py is used with moderate frequency; 
and classifies the balance of the Hellenica with the fourth group, 
where pv occurs with great frequency. These three sections of 
the Hellenica, which Dittenberger believes were composed at 
different times, may conveniently be designated as Hell. A, Hell. 


B, and Hell. C. 
A further study of Xenophon’s particles was made by 


28 Die Chronologie der Platonischen Dialoge, in Hermes 16 (1881), 
330 ff. 
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Roquette.2* Certain particles, used very sparingly at the begin- 
ning of the Hellenica, become very common in the later books. 
Roquette’s study led him to accept Dittenberger’s threefold divi- 
sion of the Hellenica at II, 3, 10 and V, 1, 36. 

Other statistical studies were made by Rosenstiel,?” Simon,”® 
and Sauppe.?® All three came to the conclusion that a division 
of the Hellenica must be made at II, 3, 10; and Rosenstiel and 
Simon consider Dittenberger’s second division at V, 1, 36 as 
established ; Sauppe admits the possibility, but not the certainty, 
of a break at V, 1, 36. 

R. Mueller *° made a study of certain military words and 
phrases in the Hellenica, and found evidence for a break in the 
composition at II, 3, 10. Convinced by Nitsche’s arguments, 
Mueller believes that V, 1, 36 is a second point of division, and 
so he agrees with Dittenberger’s tripartite theory of composition. 
Mueller finds that the military language of Hell. A differs in 
many respects from that of Hell. B. In these respects Hell. A 
follows the usage of Thucydides. The deviations of Hell. B 
from the Attic standard of Hell. A and of Thucydides are found 
by Mueller to be characteristic of the Anabasis and the Cyro- 
paedia. Mueller’s results seem significant. If the language of 
Hell. A is more purely Attic, and if Doric usages, avoided in 
Hell. A appear in Hell. B, it is natural to suppose that Hell. B 
was written later, after Xenophon had been living for some 
time at Scillus and had been out of touch with Athens for a 
number of years.*? 


°° De Xenophontis Vita (1884). 
7 De Xen. Hist. Gr. parte bis edita (1882). 

38 Xenophon-Studien I (1887). 

2° Nachr. d.k. Ges, d. Wiss. zu Gétt. (1882), 297-308. 

Quaest. Xen. Cap. Duo (1907). 

1 Of. a later section (to be published in Part II), where the arguments 
of various scholars for a break at V, 1, 36 are considered. 

* E. Richter, in Deutsche Literaturzeitung (1909), 2652 ff., reviewing 
Mueller, comes to a different conclusion. Richter thinks it probable 
that all of Xenophon’s works are to be dated after 371, and conse- 
quertly he believes that Peloponnesian associations during Xenophon’s 
banishment would produce Dorisms in Xenophon’s early literary 
ventures. Richter accordingly supposes that Hell, I-II, 3, 10 with its 
purer Attic style, was written later than Hell. II, 3, 11-V, 1, 36. (See 
Part II for further discussion of this point.) This assumption of 
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The conclusions of the statisticians have not been universally 
accepted. J. J. Hartman,** in a famous tirade, waxes satirical 
at the expense of these investigators. Hartman’s extravagant 
statements scarcely require formal refutation; a rebuttal, how- 
ever, is ably provided by R. Mueller, op. cit., 9 ff. 

A much saner criticism of the statistical method comes from 
E. Schwartz.°* He believes that the Hellenica was written con- 
tinuously, as a unit, near the end of Xenophon’s life. The dif- 
ferences between the first and the last books of the Hellenica 
do not indicate to Schwartz the passage of any considerable ex- 
tent of time. They merely show that Xenophon did not polish 
the whole work into a state of uniformity. Schwartz remarks 
that any writer’s style will change and develop in the course of 
an extensive work, and that when certain words, turns of expres- 
sion, forms of sentences once get into a writer’s mind, their in- 
fluence is strong enough to cause repetitions, even in the case 
of a most careful stylist. Now in these observations of Schwartz 
there is a good deal of common sense. It seems certain, for one 
thing, that we must give up the attempt to separate Heil. B 
from Hell. C on the basis of the statistical differences that have 
been observed. Some tendencies and peculiarities already notice- 
able in Hell. B do become more marked and more frequent in 
Hell. C.** But a stylistic development of this sort would not 
require a long extent of time. The influence of habit, empha- 
sized by Schwartz, will account for most of the differences be- 
tween Hell. B and Hell. C. However, the stylistic differences 
between Hell. A and the rest of the work are so very marked, 
and they begin with such abruptness after II, 3, 10, that the 
influence of habit or of chance seems hopelessly inadequate to 
account for all the changes that manifest themselves. For a 
reasonable estimate of the worth of statistics we may turn to 
Hatzfeld, op. cit., 217 ff. Statistics, he warns, must be handled 
with care. A considerable extent of text and a considerable 
number of instances must be involved, or else we may have 


Richter’s that Xenophon’s literary activity begins as late as 371 (when 
Xenophon was at least sixty years old) may well be doubted. 

88 Analecta Xenophontea (1887), 35-54. 

*4 Rh. M. XLIV (1889), 161-93. 

86 This fact is well emphasized by Hatzfeld, op. cit., 220 ff. 
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merely a chance coincidence or a purely temporary and de- 
liberate abandonment of ordinary stylistic habits for the sake 
of producing a particular effect. Stylistic differences between 
two parts of a work authorize the assumption of an intervening 
space of time only if the differences are sudden. In other words, 
the figures for the end of the one part and for the beginning of 
the other must differ to a marked degree.** Subject to these 
restrictions, the statistical method, in Hatzfeld’s opinion, is a 
proper instrument of research. Hatzfeld finds in the statistics 
adequate reasons for a twofold division of the Hellenica at II, 
38,10. He sees no evidence for a second break at V, 1, 36. These 
conclusions seem perfectly sound. 

The table on page 130 contains what may be regarded as the 
most significant results that the statisticians have so far pro- 
duced.27 A good many scholars believe that the first part of the 
Hellenica ends at the close of book II, and not II, 3,10. There- 
fore the section II, 3, 10-II, 4, 43 has been tabulated separately. 
The table ** shows clearly that the differences between the two 
parts of the Hellenica begin after II, 3, 10. The evidence of 
the statistics points unmistakably to a break here rather than 
at the end of book II. After V, 1, 36 there seems to be no 
abrupt change, but only a gradually increasing development of 
tendencies already noticeable. 

There are some more stylistic differences between Hell. A and 
the rest of the work which, to the best of my knowledge, have 
escaped the notice of the statisticians. The evidence from all 
these differences falls in line with the results that have already 
been tabulated, in that one and only one point of division in the 
Hellenica’s composition, occurring at II, 3, 10, is strongly 
indicated. 


**Hatzfeld’s strictness in regard to the legitimate use of statistics 
may possibly be modified to this extent: after such a large number of 
sudden changes has been discovered that mere chance becomes an un- 
satisfying explanation, we may perhaps consider some of the more 
gradual changes as confirmatory evidence for a division of the work. 

** For the statistics on military words and phrases compiled by R. 
Mueller, the reader is referred to this scholar’s work, cf. n. 30. 

**The figures of the table refer to the actual number of occurrences. 
To weight them properly, the ratios 2:1: 4:54 should be applied 
(cf. column 1). 
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Often, after completing a bit of narration, Xenophon adds a 
sentence which says, in effect, “ and that’s that”. For example, 
Xenophon finishes his account of Theramenes’ death and then 
remarks, “In this way, then, Theramenes died,” Onpapévys pév 
$8) ovrws drébavey, II, 4,1. Frequently at the end of a speech we 
find a phrase like 6 pév tair’ éAeyev, “ This is what he said ”. 
With these sentences Xenophon sums up and rounds off one 
subject, and pauses momentarily before proceeding with the 
next topic. These sentences are usually very short, they gen- 
erally contain a demonstrative word (such as ovrws in the fore- 
going example), and they are very frequently introduced by 
pv 8n. They occur in Hell, A once, in Hell. B and C 49 times.*” 


The ordinary Attic idiom is lordva:, not torac@a cf. Proksch, in 
Philol. XXXVIII (1879), 185-86. The recurrence of iordva: in Hell. C 
after its absence in Hell. B is in accordance with Xenophon’s tendency, 
noted by several scholars, to react in Hell. C against some of the non- 
Attic usages of Hell. B. There is not enough evidence to justify our 
separating Hell. C from Hell, B, but it may be suggested with plausi- 
bility that the composition of the last part of the Hellenica was ex- 
tended over a good many years, cf. Hatzfeld, op. cit., 226. 

8°. We disregard the intransitive éornxe III, 5, 19; IV, 4, 8. 

“In this respect Hell, A resembles Thucydides’ history where pera 
tavra occurs constantly (thirteen times in book I alone) and é« rovrov 
is not found. 

“1 Wissmann, De gen. dic. Xen. (1888) finds that certain rhetorical 
figures are used sparingly in Hell. A, and more freely in Hell. B and C. 
He uses this result not to confirm Dittenberger’s tripartite theory, 
which he accepts, but to support the theory that Hell, A is an epitome 
of Xenophon’s work, an altogether untenable theory (cf. Hatzfeld, op. 
cit., 126, n. 2). Two of the figures that Wissmann studies, rhetorical 
question and anaphora, really do point to a marked stylistic difference 
between Hell. A and the rest of the work. Rhetorical questions become 
much more frequent after II, 3, 10, and furthermore they now begin to 
appear in ordinary narrative (cf. III, 4, 18); in Hell. A their use is 
confined to passages of direct quotation. 

“TI, 2, 4; 3, 20; 3, 35; 4, 1; 4, 22; ITI, 1, 1; 2, 19; 2, 31; 3, 2; 3, 
11; 5, 16; 5, 24; 5, 25; IV, 1, 4; 1, 34; 1, 39; 2,1; 2, 16; 2, 17; 2, 18; 
2, 23; 3, 16; 5, 18; 7, 1; 8, 1; 8, 19; 8, 31; V, 1, 1; 1, 18; 1, 22; 2, 7; 
2,10; 3, 18; 3, 25; 4, 33; 4, 61; VI, 1, 1; 1, 17; 1, 19; 2, 8; 2, 39; 4, 
5; 4,12; 4, 37; 5, 5; VII, 1, 12; 1, 40; 3, 7; 5, 24; 5, 27. To sort out 
these sentences is a matter requiring some discrimination. As an illus- 
tration of the care that is needed, consider two examples. Xenophon 
concludes an account of Iphicrates’ campaigns with the statement 
kdxeivos 5) Tair’ erparrev (VI, 2, 39). As the context shows, the 
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One quality of Xenophon’s which is not always appreciated is 
an extremely versatile sense of humor. At times his humor ig 
dry and quiet, very restrained and unobtrusive in character, 
With great economy of language, but with devastating effect, 
Xenophon describes Callias as the sort of man who was no legs 
pleased to sing his own praises than he was to hear them sung 
by others (VI, 3, 3). In the original marshalling of forces 
before the battle of Nemea, the Boeotians were confronted by 
Lacedaemonians. Then a rearrangement took place, and the 
Boeotians found themselves facing Achaeans. Whereupon, in 
Xenophon’s account, the Boeotians lost no time in declaring that 
the sacrifices were favorable, and in hastening the preparations 
for battle (IV, 2, 18). Then there is an altogether different 
sort of humor, the humor of extravagance and exaggeration. 
Apropos of a visit at the Great King’s court, the envoy Antio- 
chus observes that while he saw any number of cooks, butlers, 
and door-keepers, a careful examination failed to reveal any 
fighting men who would be a match for Greeks; and as for Per- 
sian wealth, it was all an exaggeration, and the famous golden 
plane-tree, by which they set such store, wouldn’t provide shade 


enough for a grass-hopper (VII, 1, 38). In similar vein Xeno- 
phon ascribes to the lower classes at Sparta an unconcealed 
desire, at every mention of Spartiatae, to eat these worthies raw 
(III, 3, 6). At times Xenophon’s sarcasm breaks loose from 
all restraint, as when he tells how a Theban army, possessing 
every advantage of position and numbers, was attacked by Archi- 
damus with a mere handful of Spartans, and how the fire-breath- 


emphasis is all on rair’; the sentence means, “these, then, were the 
achievements of Iphicrates.” This is a sentence of the type now under 
consideration. With this, compare a sentence which superficially is 
very similar kai of wév rovr’ érolovy (I, 6, 37). If these words are ex- 
amined in their context, it will be seen that the emphasis is on érolow 
rather than on rov7’, that the force of the sentence is “They obeyed 
these commands,” and not, “Such, then, were their actions.” This 
sentence is obviously an integral part of the narrative; there is nothing 
stylistic about it; and so we do not count it as a representative of our 
present type. Most of the sentences that are counted add nothing of 
importance to the narrative and are not really essential to it. These 
considerations frequently proved useful in settling doubtful cases. 
Several border-line cases in Hell. B and C, however, have not been 
counted. 
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ing heroes, the victors of Leuctra, turned tail and fled (VII, 5, 
12). 

Xenophon leaves no doubt of his ability to appreciate to the 
full the ridiculousness of a situation. On one occasion the 
Argives went forth in great numbers and ravaged the territory 
of the tiny state of Phlius. The Argives had done their work in 
business-like fashion and were calmly marching home, when all 
of a sudden a troop of Phliasian cavalry, sixty strong, launched 
a surprise attack on the Argive rearguard, routed it, and 
actually killed a few men. After which the Phliasians, in full 
sight of the Argives, set up a trophy with as much pomp and 
ceremony as though they had cut to pieces the whole invading 
force, a proceeding which the entire Argive army viewed with 
the utmost toleration (VII, 2, 4). 

It may surprise the reader to find in the Hellenica a variant 
of the ancient witticism, “ It’s a wise child that knows his own 
father”. In Hell. III, 3, 2 we have what amounts to the 
aphorism, “ It’s a wise father that knows his own child ”. 

The pun, a form of humor more highly esteemed in an earlier 
day than now, is seldom to be found in the Hellenica. A play on 
words does occur, though, in VI, 5, 50, where certain marauders 
left the scene of their depredations oi pév ayovres, ot pépovres, 
Tl 

Hell. A is practically devoid of humor. In I, 6, 15 we find 
an example, where Xenophon quotes what must have been a 
famous bon mot of Callicratidas, who sent word to Conon that 
he would put an end to his poxydvra tv OdAarrav. After II, 3, 
10 humor begins to appear more frequently. Consider II, 3, 12 
where Xenophon records, in his dry way, how the prosecutions 
of the sycophants caused no distress to such of the citizens as 
had not engaged in sycophantic practices themselves; see also 
II, 3, 54 ff. where Critias uses the grim phrase 7a é tovrwv to 
describe the forthcoming execution of sentence upon Thera- 
menes, and where the two jests of Theramenes are recorded; 
note the naive informality of II, 4, 6; and again see II, 4, 10 
for a typical bit of Xenophontine sarcasm, jv 8% radra (i. e., the 
condemnation of the innocent Hleusinians) dpeora kal rév 

Humor may not seem a good subject for statistical representa- 
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tion. One person may see humor where another may see none, 
or where the author may have intended none. It might be best 
to say that there is practically no humor in Hell. A and plenty 
in the rest of the Hellenica, and to let it go at that; yet it will 
perhaps be more useful to enumerate the passages which caused 
this writer to smile; he trusts that he is not over-susceptible.* 
Once listed, these passages might as well be counted, thus: Hell. 
A, 1; Hell. B and C, 37. 

There are many occasions where Xenophon allows himself to 
make the most painfully trite and obvious statements. He often 
succumbs to a tendency to indulge in heavy sententiousness and 
pious moralization.** This happens so many times that the 
reader wonders what has become of Xenophon’s sense of humor. 
We find, for example, the weighty observation that in an uphill 
chase where the going is good, foot-soldiers are quickly over- 
taken by horsemen (V, 4, 54). In VI, 4, 21 Xenophon delivers 
himself of the reflection, apropos of Jason’s rapid manoeuver- 
ings, that speed often accomplishes more than brute force. By 
way of moralization there is the well-known passage (V, 4, 1) 
which introduces the account of Sparta’s downfall, “ Now one 


could mention many other incidents, both among Greeks and 


48J, 6, 15; II, 3, 12; 3, 54; 3, 56(2); 4, 6 (dvicravro dro édeiTo 
éxagros dro trav brdwy, cf. VII, 1, 16); 4, 10; III, 1, 10 (Dercylidas, 
Thibron, and the allies) ; 1, 28 (eipyaora) ; 2, 5 (conduct of the Odry- 
sians); 2, 17 5é Kal euevov, ob pevovvres—this whole 
episode is treated in a very sprightly manner) ; 3, 2; 3, 6; 4, 15 (domep 
dy ris rov brép adrov Snroin) ; 4, 19 el 
wdxecOar); 4, 24 (the peltasts, domep elxds, plundered); IV, 1, 24 
ola 2,18; 4, 17 (heavy Spartan witticism at the 
expense of their allies) ; 7, 2 ff. (Agesipolis’ expedition, cf. G. Friedrich, 
Fleckeis. Jahrbb. 147 (1893), 12); V, 2, 28 (Phoebidas characterized) ; 
4, 4 (joav yap rowvro); 4, 5 éxeivov); 4, 6 (rax¥); 
4, 40 (éfxecay bromenwkdor mov év weonuBpia, cf. VI, 4, 8); VI, 2, 34 
(uh méuperOar thy Sixnv); 3, 3; 4, 8 (cf. V, 4, 40); 5, 50; VII, 1, 16 
(cf. II, 4, 6); 1, 24 (the Arcadians and Lycomedes) ; 1, 38; 2, 4; 2, 10 
(Gomep dd gidiov Kaprov, ; 2, 15 (womep 
4, 32 (panic of the Arcadians) ; 4, 37 (ovdels yap obdevi dpylfero, doris 
wero ; 5, 12. 

44 Xenophon’s growing fondness for moralization in the later books 
of the Hellenica has often been noticed, but to the best of my knowl- 
edge no extensive collection of illustrative passages has been made 
heretofore. 
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barbarians, to prove that the gods do not fail to take heed of the 
wicked or of those who do unrighteous things; but at present I 
will speak of the case which is before me ” (Brownson). These 
passages are distributed as follows: Hell. A, 2; Hell. B and 
C, 

It has often been observed that Xenophon does not appear in 
the Hellenica in the first person until after II, 3, 10 (ef. II, 3, 
56). As far as I am aware, no statistics have been compiled 
in regard to this matter. In this respect the objectivity of Hell. 
A is in strong contrast with the subjectivity of Hell. B and C. 
The occurrences are: Hell. A, O; Hell. B and C, 19.*° 

A little mannerism that becomes increasingly frequent in the 
Hellenica is Xenophon’s habit of placing some form of «iyi or 
te first in its clause. This occurs as follows: Hell. A, 5; 
Hell. B and C, 50.*7 

Hell. A shows a contrast with the rest of the work in respect 
to the use of similes and of metaphorical language. The dis- 
tribution is: Hell. A, 2; Hell. B and C, 19.*° 

No one who studies the speeches in the Hellenica can fail to 


be impressed with their wondrous subtlety of argumentation. 
Speakers display the greatest resourcefulness in making a case 
for themselves out of the most unpromising material. They 


45 Sentiments of this kind, very rare in Hell. A, are much more fre- 
quent in Hell. C than in Hell. B. However, by V, 1, 36 Xenophon’s 
tendency in this direction has become so well established that we can 
hardly see evidence for a break in the composition at this point. The 
passages that illustrate this tendency are: I, 7, 21; 7, 27; II, 3, 29; 
3, 56; III, 4, 18; 4, 19; IV, 1, 37; 4, 12; 5, 6; 8, 4; V, 1, 4; 1, 17; 2, 
6; 2,7; 2,9; 2,18; 3,5; 8,7; 3, 21; 3, 22; 4,1; 4, 54; VI, 1, 16; 2, 19; 

; 8,9; 3, 10(3); 3, 11; 3, 15; 3, 16; 4, 21; 4, 23; 4, 35; 5, 41; VII, 
1, 4; 1, 32; 2,1; 3, 12; 4, 32; 5, 13; 5, 19; 5, 24. 

“Of. II, 3, 56; IV, 2, 16; 3, 16; 8, 1; V, 1, 4; 3, 7; 4, 1; VI, 1, 19; 
2, 32; 2, 39; 4, 16; 5,1; 5, 51; VII, 2, 1; 3, 4; 4,1; 5, 8; 5, 19; 5, 27. 

‘7 Of. I, 5, 5; 6, 37; 7, 35; II, 1, 14; 1, 15; 3, 41; 3, 42; 3, 51; 4, 10; 

22; III, 1, 7; 1, 9; IV, 1, 16; 1, 29; 2, 7(2); 3, 11; 3, 15; 3, 19; 
; 7, 6; 8, 4; 8, 10; 8, 18; 8, 19; 8, 22; V, 1, 21; 2, 26; 3, 13; 

4,6; 4, 12; 4, 25; 4, 26; 4, 51; VI, 1, 3; 3, 2; 3, 3; 3, 14; 
14; 4, 15; 5, 24; 5, 32; VII, 1, 4; 1, 14; 1, 17; 2, 2; 2, 


“© Of. I, 4, 15; 6, 15; IT, 3, 30; 3, 31; 3, 47; 4, 16; 4, 41; ITI, 2, 4; 


2, 28; IV, 1, 25; 1, 33; 2,11; 2,12; 4, 12; 4, 17; 7, 5; 7, 6; V, 4, 40: 
VI, 3, 20; 5, 35; VII, 5, 23. 
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show an extraordinary ability to turn an apparently unfavorable 
situation to their own advantage; to argue on either side or 
both sides of a question, as expediency may dictate; to make 
Tov WTTw Adyov Kpeirrw. There is none of this in Hell. A. There 
the speeches are simple and straightforward, without a trace of 
the rhetorical subtleties that characterize the speeches of Hell. 
B and C. The first instance that I find occurs in II, 3, 35. 
Theramenes is charged by Critias with the responsibility for 
the loss of shipwrecked sailors after the battle of Arginusae, and 
is accused of instigating the subsequent prosecution of the eight 
generals. His defense may be condensed into this form: “I 
did not begin this matter by accusing the generals; they accused 
me first, saying that I failed to obey their orders to rescue the 
sailors. Now this accusation that the generals made against 
me was really an indictment of themselves. For I believed that 
no rescue could be attempted on account of the storm; whereas, 
by accusing me of negligence, they implied that they considered 
a rescue to be possible, despite the storm. And yet, feeling thus, 
they sailed away and left the men to perish.” Other arguments 
of a kindred nature are to be found in II, 3, 44 (Critias actually 
helps the democrats); II, 4, 16 (even the front rank of the 
enemy will be at a disadvantage) ; II, 4, 17 (blessed are the 
survivors, blessed too are the casualties) ; III, 5, 10 (the very 
extensiveness of the Spartan empire makes for weakness) ; IV, 
8, 4 (on loyalty to those in prosperity and in adversity) ; V, 1, 
17 (on the glorious possibilities arising from an empty exche- 
quer); VI, 5, 40 (reasoning of Procles regarding Athenian 
help for Sparta) ; VII, 3, 9 (Euphron’s slaying defensible; his 
attempted bribery a baser crime than an attack with armed 
men); VII, 3, 10 (the scene of the slaying, i. e., Thebes itself, 
no detriment to the slayers) ; VII, 5, 18 (meditations of Epami- 
nondas, along the same general lines as II, 4,17). If the pas- 
sages of this sort are counted, it will be seen that their distribu- 
tion is as follows: Hell. A, 0; Hell. B and C, 11. 

Hell. A differs strikingly from the rest of the work in respect 
to the interest that Xenophon shows in the personalities and 
the characteristics of the people that come into his narrative. 
In Hell. A there seem to be only three passages (I, 1, 30-31; 4, 
13-17; 6, 4) where any attempt is made to depict character or 
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to delineate personality. Xenophon deliberately avoids giving 
his own estimate of the people; they are characterized indi- 
rectly, as they are regarded by others. This is carefully speci- 
fied. After II, 3, 10 there is a pronounced change. Charac- 
terizations become very much more frequent. More than this, 
Xenophon begins to assume the responsibility for them, some- 
times directly, when he admits that the estimate is his own, and 
sometimes by implication, when he fails to state specifically that 
the views presented are held by others. Many of the charac- 
terizations are nothing more than a brief phrase. Cleocritus 
has a fine voice (II, 4, 20), Dercylidas is a great traveller (IV, 
3, 2), Thrasybulus was considered a very fine man (IV, 8, 31). 
It is remarkable that little descriptions of this sort, so plentiful 
in Hell. B and C, are totally lacking in Hell. A. The figures 
for characterizations are: Hell. A, 3; Hell. B and C, 51. The 
occasions where Xenophon gives, as far as we can tell, his own 
personal views are: Hell. A, O; Hell. B and C, 33.*° 


“°It is not always easy to tell what is a characterization and what 
is not. Obviously we must stop short of listing every descriptive ad- 
jective in the Hellenica. Frequently when we have trouble in deter- 
mining whether a passage should be regarded as a characterization, we 
can come to a decision by considering whether the passage is essential 
tv the narrative. For instance, Leontiades, the Theban polemarch, 
admits into his house the assassin Phillidas, believing him to be trust- 
worthy (ékédevoev 5é rov voulfwv eloévar, V, 4, 7). The 
words morédv voulfwy are an essential part of the story. Their purpose 
is not to enlighten the reader as to Leontiades’ views of Phillidas’ inte- 
grity of character. They are intended to explain something that needs 
explaining, how Phillidas succeeded in making his way into the presence 
of Leontiades. Accordingly, we do not include this passage in our list. 
Also, we do not usually count as a characterization a passage which 
merely describes or judges a person’s conduct on a particular occasion, 
such a passage, for example, as this: “ Now when Tissaphernes, who 
was thought to have proved himself very valuable to the King in the 
war against his brother .. .” (Brownson, III, 1,3). The following list 
comprises those passages where, in the present writer’s estimation, 
Xenophon seems genuinely interested in portraying to the reader some 
aspects of the personalities of his characters. In the passages marked 
with an asterisk, Xenophon gives, as far as we can tell, his own personal 
opinions: I, 1, 30-31 (Hermocrates) ; 4, 13-17 (two views of Alcibiades) ; 
6, 4 (Lysander and Callicratidas); II, 3, 23 (young men); 3, 27-33 
(Theramenes, according to Critias); 3, 39 (Leon); 3, 47 (Critias, 
according to Theramenes); 3, 53 (the Thirty); 3, 54* (Satyrus); 3, 
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It will be seen from the following table that these stylistic 
differences begin suddenly after II, 3, 10, and that there is no 
convincing evidence for a break in the composition at V, 1, 36. 
The table is offered with some hesitation. As we have already 
explained, some of these stylistic features hardly would permit 
an absolutely accurate count. At times, subjective judgment 
entered into the making of the lists. However, a close approxi- 
mation is adequate for our present purposes. Absolute mathe- 
matical exactness is not really necessary, and in fact is all but 
meaningless in the case of such a matter as humor, for example. 


Hell. I, 1, 1-II, 3, 10 

Hell. II, 3, 11-II, 4, 43 
Hell. III, 1, 1-V, 1, 36 
Hell, V, 2, 1-VII, 5, 27 116 


Initial elul and 
cox ro Similes and metaphors 
o Characterizations (direct) 


Concluding sentences of summation 
o eo Characterizations (total) 


w Moralization and sententiousness 
= = o Xenophon in the first person 


a 
= 
Ay 
42 
21 
88 


— 
wo 


18 
14 27 


© Rhetorical subtleties 


bo 
oo 
_ 
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56* (Theramenes) ; 4, 20* (Cleocritus) ; III, 1, 8 (Dercylidas), 1, 14* 
(son of Mania); 3, 3* (Diopeithes); 3, 5* (Cinadon); 4, 29* (Pei- 
sander) ; IV, 1, 24* (Pharnabazus) ; 1, 30-31* (Pharnabazus and Agesi- 
laus) ; 1, 39* (young man); 3, 2* (Dercylidas) ; 8, 18* (Thersander) ; 
8, 22* (Diphridas and Thibron); 8, 31 (Thrasybulus); V, 1, 3-4* 
(Teleutias) ; 2, 28* (Phoebidas); 2, 37 (Teleutias) ; 3, 9* (vé@x); 3, 
17* (Phliasian soldiers) ; 3, 20* (Agesipolis) ; 3, 22 (Delphion) ; 4, 4* 
(Theban polemarchs); 4, 25 (Cleonymus); 4, 32 (Sphodrias); 4, 57* 
(young man); 4, 65* (Nicolochus); VI, 1, 2-3* (Polydamas); 1, 4-6 
(Jason) ; 1, 15-16 (Jason) ; 2, 6 (soldiers of Mnasippus) ; 2, 37* (Thy- 
rians); 2, 39 (Chabrias); 3, 3* (Callias); 3, 7 (Autocles); 4, 28*; 
(Jason) ; 4, 35* (Alexander); 4, 37* (young man); 5, 7* (Stasippus) 
VII, 1, 23* (Lycomedes); 1, 23 (the Arcadians); 1, 44* (Euphron) ; 
2, 16ff.* (Phliasians); 3, 1* (Phliasians); 3, 8 (Euphron); 5, 8 ff.* 
(Epaminondas). 
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Thus, the evidence that has been presented indicates that a 
division of the Hellenica occurs at II, 3, 10. There is no rea- 
son for us to be sceptical of II, 3, 10 as a point of division. In 
some ancient editions of the Hellenica, a book seems to have 
ended here. For the evidence, cf. Hatzfeld, op. cit., 118. 


(To be continued. ) 


MauLcoLM MAcLAREN, JR. 
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THE OMISSION OF THE VOCATIVE IN HOMERIC 
SPEECHES. 


[The vocative is omitted at the beginning of about one-fifth of the 
speeches of the Homeric poems. An analysis of the reasons for its 
omission shows the weakness of W. Schmid’s argument that the absence 
of the case of address in K 377 ff. is a sign of lateness, and that in 
general the omission of the vocative at the beginning of a speech is due 
either to the external form of the speech, or to the situation, or to the 
relation of the speaker to the person addressed, or to 740s.] 


In accepting the lateness of K, Wilhelm Schmid remarks: 
“ Stilistisch ist das Fehlen der Anredeformeln (ausser K 447) 
in dem Gesprich K 377 ff. abnorm ” (Gesch. d. griech. Lit. I, 
1929, 152, Anm. 1). Schmid does not indicate, however, what 
is the rule for the use of the vocative, and apparently it has never 
been determined.t' In the two Homeric poems more than one 
speech in five lacks a vocative at the beginning.? This affords 
sufficient material for determining how far it is possible to estab- 
lish a ‘norm’ for Homer’s use of the vocative, and at the same 
time for gaining a clearer view of the technique of the narrative, 
as seen in the Homeric poems, in a small but not unimportant 
feature, 

The inference that the omission of the vocative in K is an 
indication of lateness may be tested statistically by comparing K 
in this respect with other books of the two poems. K contains 


+The vocatives of the Iliad and the Odyssey have been carefully 
studied by Thilde Wendel (“ Die Gespriichsanrede im griechischen Epos 
und Drama der Bliitezeit,” Tiibinger Beitrige zur Altertumswissen- 
schaft, Heft VI, 1929), but without reference to the omission of the 
vocative. Fraulein Wendel reserves for a future publication the study 
of direct speech in prayers, exclamations, addresses to the absent and 
the dead, and soliloquies. She also omits to distinguish between the 
vocative at the beginning of a speech, and at the middle or end, and 
says nothing about the number of times a vocative may be used in the 
same speech, e. g., Phoenix uses the vocative seven times in I 434-605. 

?The two Homeric poems contain about 1350 speeches (Il. 685, Od. 
665). This includes all speeches within speeches, like the dialogue 
between Zeus and Hera in the speech of Agamemnon, T 78-144, and the 
speeches of the divinities in the Song of Demodocus, 9 270-366, with the 
exception of those introduced by the formula kai mworé ris eimnou, and 
the like. Of these 1350 speeches 296 (Il. 146, Od. 150) or 22%, have 
no vocative at the beginning. 
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41 speeches; the introductory vocative is omitted in 15, or 37%, 
a larger proportion than is found in any other book of either the 
Iliad or the Odyssey. This would seem at first glance to support 
Schmid’s argument. Yet in ® and M, which no one regards as 
‘early’, the figures are, respectively, 25:2(8%) and 11:0 
(0%). On the other hand, A and «, both ‘ early ” books, have high 
percentages of omitted vocatives (A, 25%; 1, 32%). The large 
proportion in « cannot be explained by the fact that Odysseus is 
telling the story, for in x the ratio is 21%, and inp, 7%. These 
figures are perhaps sufficient to prove that a purely quantitative 
consideration of the vocative leads nowhere. We must therefore 
apply the qualitative test, and examine the omissions of the 
introductory case of address with reference to the external form 
of the speech, the situation, the person addressed, and the char- 
acter and mood of the speaker. 

The introductory vocative is of course not found in a speech 
whose beginning the poet reports in indirect discourse: A 308 ff. 
and © 855 ff. are unquestioned examples. Hector’s sharp com- 
mand, O 347 ff., the only paraenesis in Homer which begins both 
without a vocative and with an infinitive instead of an impera- 
tive, is placed in this class by Nicanor (Schol. A). Eustathius, 
on the other hand (1019, 3), by comparing the similar com- 
mand of Nestor (Z 67 ff.), seems to explain the omission of the 
vocative—which Nestor uses, & jpwes Aavaoi, Oepdzovres 
“Apynos—as deliberately chosen by the poet to emphasize the 
superiority in courtesy of the Greek to the Trojan (cf. below, 
p. 151). The vocative is almost equally out of place in the 
soliloquy.* It is also comparatively rare in exclamations begin- 
ning with & wéro.: of 51 speeches beginning with this interjec- 
tion only 9 contain a vocative, at least in the opening words.* 
In the utterances of an unnamed speaker, zs, or the like, the 


‘vocative is rather infrequent, although in many instances its 


omission may be explained on other grounds.° A very short 


8 y 18-21, in which the vocative is used, is in the form of a command 
to the speaker’s heart. 

+B 157, E714, H455, © 201, 352, 427, 229, » 140, 0 381. 

5 With vocative, 298, 320, H 179, 201 (Zev wdrep, or the like), P 415, 
421 (& p483 (*Avrivoe), v376 (Tnréuaxe), $362 (dudyapre 
without vocative, B272, X373 méro), 168 po), 
A 82, 8 325, 332, 770, 0 329, o 73, 401, ¢ 397, 402, y 149. 
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speech, that is, one that consists of one or two verses, since it 
shows a tendency to be informal, omits the vocative more often 
than the average speech in Homer. In the two poems there are 
18 speeches consisting of a single verse, in 8 of which the 
vocative is omitted (44%),°® and 87 speeches of two verses each, 
with no vocative in 32 (37%). 

Finally, the influence of the external form of the speech itself 
on the use or omission of the vocative is seen in the dialogues, 
The first speech of one person to another requires the vocative 
of courtesy, and the vocative also helps the audience to recog- 
nize, with the least expenditure of attention, the identity of the 
speaker.’ This is seen in the prologues of Attic tragedy; it is 
true of the dialogues of Herodotus (e. g., I, 30, 35, 90), and it is 
the rule in Homer, with the exceptions already noted and to be 
noted presently. The vocative may or may not be used after the 
dialogue is under way, but until it is launched there must be 
some good reason for omitting some form of address. It follows 
that in dialogues of three or more speeches the vocative is fre- 
quently, if not ‘normally’, omitted after the first two utter- 
ances. The first dialogue of the Iliad (A 74-100) is an illustra- 
tion: both Calchas and Achilles use the vocative in their first 
speech (vss. 74, 86), but Calchas uses none in his second speech 
(vs. 93). In many three-speech dialogues the vocative is used 
only in the first two; it is omitted in the third speech at A 51, 
E 218, H 38, K 61, A656 (this speech is in effect the second 
speech of Nestor, for his welcome to Patroclus was mentioned, 
but not quoted, at vs. 646), 0 254, 3 463, «146, 182, 727. In 
longer dialogues the rule is not rigidly enforced: often short, 
familiar terms of address like yépov, yivar, feive, & pire, Téxos, 
and others, are used in any speech of the conversation. Still the 
‘rule’ is often observed. When Achilles and Agamemnon 
exchange speeches (A 122-187) the vocative of courtesy, ’Arpetdy 
Kvdurre, Oeoeixed’ “AxtAAcd, is used in the first speech of both 
speakers, but no vocative in the second. It is true that Achilles 


® With vocative, A 606, = 182, 392, Y 770, 2 88, 1 342, «498, X80, m 337, 
w 407; without vocative, T 429, Y 707, 753, 6358, x 320, p 494, w 491, 495. 

7V. Bérard, Introd. 4 l’Odyssée, Tome I (1924), 94, comments on the 
difference of technique in introducing the quoted speech between Homer 
and Vergil, whose Aeneid was designed for reading rather than for 
recitation. 
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in his second speech employs adjectives in the vocative (vs. 149), 
but these only add to his intentional discourtesy, just as “ You 
lie, you cur!” is a greater affront than the simple “ You lie! ”. 
Agamemnon in his second speech contents himself with the curt, 
devye pad’ (vs. 173). In the dialogue between Idomeneus and 
Meriones (N 249-294) there are five speeches: in the last 
three no vocatives are used. Idomeneus begins the conversation 
with a most formal term of address, a vocative which fills the 
entire verse (249, Mypivn Modov vit rodas taxv, éraipwv). 
The reply of Meriones in the vulgate is quite as formal (255, 
TSopeved, Kpyntav Bovdnddpe Aristarchus appar- 
ently omitted this verse, but it was found in some editions 
(Schol. T). Most modern editors bracket the verse. It is, how- 
ever, entirely in keeping with the technique of the Homeric dia- 
logue, it is not found elsewhere, and if it be omitted Idomeneus 
remains the only one of the nine major Greek heroes who lacks 
the compliment of a vocative which fills a whole verse. When 
Iris and Achilles converse (3170-201) no vocative is used in 
the last three speeches, but there is a vocative in each of the 
first two. In the conversation between Hera and Aphrodite 
(2 190-221) the vocative is used only in the first two of the five 
speeches, These examples show that in the Homeric dialogue 
when a character first addresses another he is more likely to use 
the vocative than in a later speech to the same person.® 

Besides the external form of the speech, the situation may 
justify the omission of the vocative. If we rush to a neighbor’s 
to tell him that his house is on fire, and the neighbor suddenly 
confronts us at the door, we are far more apt to say, “ Your 
house is on fire”, than “ Mr. Smith, your house is on fire”. In 


® The fact that the Iliad contains a much larger proportion of single 
speeches to which no reply is made (Il. 261; Od. 73), and also of 
dialogues consisting of only two speeches (Il. 52; Od. 26), undoubtedly 
has a considerable bearing on the comparatively greater number of 
speeches in the Odyssey which lack the vocative. The Odyssey is marked 
by the comparative absence of the single speech and the presence of the 
long dialogue. The percentage of omitted vocatives in the Odyssey 
would be even greater were it not for the more familiar and less formal 
tone of the poem, which permits a greater use of the familiar words of 
address, yépov, yivat, tive, réxos, etc. These are much more common in 
the Odyssey than in the Iliad, cf. Wendel, op. cit., 149, and the table 
on p. 81. 
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such circumstances we use the name or any other term of address 
merely to catch the attention: neither courtesy nor convention 
requires the vocative. So in Homer the vocative is often omitted, 
partly at least, because of the urgency of the situation. A 207, 
Athena desires to check Achilles instantly;* 4184, Menelaus 
wishes to reassure Agamemnon at once that his wound is not 
serious; 735, Achilles is anxious to stop the wrestling match 
at once (this omission of the vocative may possibly be due to the 
transition from indirect to direct discourse, for the verb intro- 
ducing the speech is xarépuxey, and not a verb of saying [cf. 
above, p. 141]). The haste of Priam when he commands the gate- 
keepers to fling open the gates (@531) may explain why the 
king omits the vocative; it is certainly the chief reason for the 
omission at © 413, 77 péparov, and O718, oicere zip. Some- 
times the poet in his narrative makes clear the urgency of the 
situation, P 70% (Oéwv, rpoonida), 0171 
x 355 (ai~a); at other times the speaker’s own words show his 
haste, e. g., A'70 (aiva),O 146 (dr7 taxwra), 205 (ody eos 2°), 
k 423 (adprpwrov), 209 (orovdy), x 106 (Péwv), 495 
Finally, the need of secrecy accounts for the lack of the vocative 
at £493 and 742 (“otya”), and at 1390, where Aphrodite in 
the guise of an old serving-woman speaks to Helen on the tower 
(cf. vs. 385, vexrapéov éavod érivage AaBoica). 

The vocative is often omitted because of the speaker’s relation 
to the one whom he addresses. When the identity of the latter is 
unknown or vaguely defined we are apt to find no vocative. 
Nestor, suddenly awakened from sleep, cries out, “ Who goes 
there?” (K 82), as Odysseus does later (K141). Achilles 
asks Asteropaeus, who came to Troy while Achilles was out of 
the fighting (® 155 f.), who he is (150). It is true, however, 
that in inquiries of this kind the vocative may be used when 
courtesy demands it (Z 123, y 71). Neither Telemachus in his 
prayer to the divinity who had visited him incognito the day 
before (8262), nor Menelaus in replying to the question of 
Hidothea (8376) can properly use the vocative. The vocative is 


®°A contributory cause of the omission of the vocative may be the 
fact that the speaker is replying to an urgent question, cf. (all first 
speeches) A 365, E376, = 301, 0425, 513, 465. 

10 Patroclus, in spite of his haste, remembers his manners, A 648, see 
below, p. 150. 
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not required in a general challenge (¥ 667), except when a defi- 
nite body of rivals is defied (6202). The call for a volunteer, 
who is unknown (ts, w 491, cf. 0 74), might excuse the omission 
of the term of address at K 303. Eustathius, however (p. 806, 
27), detects the poet’s intentional hint to the audience that Hector 
is rude and tactless compared with the Greek leaders: Nestor, 
he says, begins a similar call for a volunteer (K 204) with 
“6 (K 303) 6 “Exrwp oddty rods 
mpoopwvel. 

Often the speaker expresses himself as though thinking aloud, 
rather than addressing his words to anyone in particular. The 
best example is A 6 ff., where Zeus, zapaBAndyv ayopevwv, employs 
no vocative. Leaf renders the adverb “ maliciously ”, comparing 
(with other commentators zapaiBova, Hymn. Merc. 56. But the 
malice both of taunting boys and of Zeus is veiled by an ‘ aside ’. 
In the same way Melanthius in beginning his abusive words to 
the swineherd and the beggar (p 217) addresses “the circum- 
ambient ether”. x5 may also be an instance, also ¥ 536, and 
Y 425, eyyis avyp, cf. Xen. Anab. I, 8, 26, tov avdpa dpe. 

An oath, imprecation, or wish may render the vocative out of 
place, e. g., O 36 (Hera, panic-stricken by the rage of Zeus when 
he discovers that he has been tricked, replies to his threat, iorw 
viv T08€ yaia), T 258; © 358, & 428; y 346, p 494, 496, x 462. 

A pronoun, less courteous than the name, sometimes scems to 
displace the vocative, especially when used for contrast, e. g., 
6443, Arete bids Odysseus put his own knot on the fastening of 
the chest, adros viv ide rapa, éxi Seopov inrAov. It may be 
added that here Arete is speaking less as a queen and a 
hostess than as a housewife in familiar conversation. Similarly 
N77, 3140, 403, 37, 0 503, w 214. 

The vocative is not infrequently omitted when the speaker 
either addresses menials or employs the tone used in speaking to 
those of greatly inferior rank. Agamemnon omits the term of 
address in commanding his heralds to fetch Briseis from the 
barracks of Achilles (A 322). The vocative is not needed for 
informing the audience, since the poet has told their names and 
occupation in vss. 320f. The king uses the vocative in another 
command to a herald (TaA@vfie, 4193). The omission at A 322 
adds a certain brusqueness of tone which contributes to 760s, 
showing that the self-centered Agamemnon, because he can 
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think of nothing but the vengeance for the assumed slight upon 
his kingly majesty, has forgotten the small decencies of every- 
day intercourse. In striking contrast is the courtesy of Achilles 
(A 334) in giving the same heralds both their title and the 
recognition of their rank and dignity. When Priam orders the 
warders to open the gates (531), and Andromache calls two 
of her handmaids to go with her to the tower (X 450) both the 
urgency of the situation and the mood of the speaker justify 
the omission of the vocative. Hector, on the contrary (Z 376), 
although in some haste, uses it, duwai. Priam’s words to the 
crowd at the Scaean Gates (2716) reveal by the omission of 
the vocative both the hauteur of the king and the despair of the 
grief-smitten old man. 

We have thus far considered as factors which contribute 
towards the omission of the vocative at the beginning of a speech 
the external form of the speech, the situation, and the person 
addressed. It remains to examine the influence of the speaker’s 
mood or his character or both, that is, of aos and 760s, on the 
omission of the word of address. 

If one is in a mood when his emotions or passions are deeply 
stirred, one is likely to forget both courtesy and convention, and 
even then the extent to which one forgets is likely to depend 
somewhat on his habitual attitude towards these obligations. 
The child that, when forbidden some long-looked-for pleasure, 
indulges in a passionate outburst of sobs is quite as apt, if its 
mother tries to offer comfort, to say, “ Let me alone! ”, as, “ Let 
me alone, Mother! ”’, and much more so if it has learned neither 
courtesy nor self-control—and the child lurks in many a mature 
personality. Hence the reaction of the speaker to the situation, 
and the traits of character which this reaction emphasizes, may 
be expected to show some influence on the omission and the use 
of the vocative in any narrative which, like Homer’s, gives a 
true picture of life. If we test by zafos and 760s the omission 
of the vocatives of courtesy, and the use of those of discourtesy, 
we find much apparently positive evidence of the truth of this 
principle. 

When Dione, holding her wounded daughter in her arms 
(E 373), asks, “ Who did thee this harm, dear child?” Aphro- 
dite replies, “'Tydeus’ son, with his spear.” Pain and rage 
cause her to forget the term of address. Thetis, plunged in 
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grief for the son she is so soon to lose, replies to Iris when the 
latter brings her the summons of Zeus (090), “ Why doth he . 
summon me? I cannot meet the immortals, my heart is too full 
of grief.” Hven the goddess forgets her manners—as her son, 
although in grief equally poignant, does not (3% 182, "Ip: Ged, ris 
yap oe euol ayyedov jKev;). Achilles, however, is not perfect 
in this respect: to his mother’s question, “Why dost thou 
weep?”, he replies, ri ror tavta idviy mavr’ ayopedw ; 
(A 365, the particle 7 lends a certain petulance to “ Why? ”, see 
below, p. 148, and adds to the reason for the omission of prep éuy: 
+79, T 21). Sometimes when the vocative is omitted because of 
the speaker’s emotion the poet in the verse which introduces the 
speech indicates the wdOos, [427 (jvimame), A137 
dn’ dxovoav), T 304 (orevdxwv), f., jpiv adre karexddoOn pirov 
jrop / Sacdvrwv Pbdyyov re Bapiv aitov re réAwpov. This is the only 
moment during the Wanderings when Odysseus utterly loses his 
sangfroid, as his confused answer to Cyclops plainly shows, a 
sentence that in structure and length and arrangement is hard 
to parallel in either poem. This is the only ‘ first speech’ of 
Odysseus to Polyphemus in which the vocative is lacking at the 
beginning; vs. 523 ff. is both a ‘second speech’ and a wish, if 
not a virtual imprecation. It is to be noticed that in his first 
speech to Cyclops Odysseus recovers his coolness after the first 
few words, and uses a vocative, ¢épure, before the end of the 
speech (vs. 269). 

The speeches which follow the ‘stage direction’ tmd8pa iduv, 
point to the influence of za6os, not so much on the omission as 
on the use of the vocative. The simple name or a less formal 
term, neither with a complimentary epithet, is used 10 times 
(A 350, K 447, M231, P 170, 3285, x61; A412 (rérra), 
2560 (yépov), 6166 (geive). To the name an epithet provoked 
by anger is added 4 times (B 246, axpirdpvie, O 14, dunyave, P 142, 
eddos dpiore,’? X 261, ddacre). xKvov occurs 3 times (X 345, 
o 338, x 35); epithets alone are used 5 times (A149, dvaideinv 
emepéve, Kepdaredppov, E 889, o 15, 71, 
Saimovin, o 389, a Sede), and the vocative is omitted 4 times 


11 Wendel, op. cit., 31, 50, 108, regards this as complimentary; it is 
no more so in this passage than it is when applied by Hector himself 
to Paris (T 39), and Paris regards it as a taunt (vs. 64, cf. 55f.). 
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(E 252, ¥ 429, p 460, x 321). In these 26 speeches zdos, in- 
dicated by the ‘stage direction’, influences the peculiar use of 
the vocative or its omission 16 times. 

It is to be noticed that occasionally when the vocative is 
omitted, emotional particles are used at the beginning of the 
speech: 7, A293, E800, 1197, X 356; 7 87, A518, 573, B53, 
€182; 7 8) pav, P 538; pada, £391; tor, A 51, A317, A505; 
pad vv, Z 215, K 401, 394; nai A 181, v 393, 37, p 312. 

As a@os influences the use and omission of the vocative, so 
does 700s in the stricter sense. The speeches of Diomede and 
of Odysseus in the Iliad offer interesting evidence of this. The 
youthful, high-spirited and impetuous Diomede speaks 26 times. 
He omits the vocative in 9 speeches (31%, compared with 22% 


for all the speakers of the Iliad), E 252, 287, Z 215, H 400, K 242, ° 


370, A317, 34%, #110. He employs the formal vocative of 
courtesy and respect 6 times, to Aphrodite (E 348), to Athena 
(E115, 815, K 284, two of these in a prayer) and twice to 
mortals (© 93, 1 697, both times with the full name or title filling 
an entire verse). Twice he uses the simple name (I 32, K 220), 
and three times, to Nestor, the more familiar yépov (© 102, 146) 
or yepwé (K 164). His squire and friend, Sthenelus, he addresses 
either with the offhand rérra (A 412, in reproof; only here in 
Homer) or with the familiar and somewhat affectionate rézov 
(E 109, with the patronymic: “old man” or “ old fellow ”, cf. 
0447. Leaf, on E 109, calls it a form of courteous(?) address). 
To the enemy he shows his impetuous and fiery spirit. The 
retreating Hector he calls xvov (A 362, as we might say, “ You 
got away this time, you cowardly cur!”), and when Paris has 
wounded him he pours out abuse and insult quite in the man- 
ner, if not in the language, of the modern Greek chauffeur when 
a peasant in the country is blocking the road, roféra, AwByTyp, 
képat (A 385).12 The cooler-blooded Odysseus, 


12 Perhaps 760s partly accounts for the vocative used in his first 
words to Glaucus (Z 123, ris 5¢ ot éoor, pépre;), for with the departure 
of Athena from the battlefield his mood has changed. The usual term 
of address when opponents meet on the field of battle includes the 
name, unless bitterness or scorn exists: when Hector retreats before 
Diomede, xvov is used (A 362), and when he meets Aias (N 810), the latter 
uses Sa:uéve. One of the conventions of Homeric narrative is that fighters 
on opposite sides know each other (cf. note 16). Exceptions occur 
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when wounded by Socus, is content with the simple d Sadé 
(A 441). Odysseus is an older man, and both his deeds and his 
words are marked by caution and deliberateness. He does not 
(B170) lay hold of his ship to launch it, as other leaders seem 
to have done.*® In the Epipolesis (A 333 ff.) he waits for another 
contingent of the Greeks to begin the fighting. He is the last 
to volunteer for the combat with Hector, as Diomede is the first 
after the commander (H 168, 163).** In the Odyssey he will 
not accept the proposal of Calypso until she has sworn her sin- 
cerity (« 177 ff.), nor of Leucothea until compelled by circum- 
stances (e 360 ff.). To deliberateness he adds tact: his two 
_ great after-dinner speeches (I 225-306, « 2-4 453) are models in 
that he begins with a compliment to the dinner and the host. 
Therefore we are not surprised to find deliberateness and tact 
in his use of the vocative. In the Iliad he makes almost exactly 
the same number of speeches as Diomede (27:26). He omits 
the vocative in 5 (19%, compared with Diomede’s 31%). The 
five instances are A 404, a soliloquy, K 141, when, just awakened 
in the middle of the night, he asks, “ What is the matter? Why 
are you out so late?”, and three times in speaking to the 
unknown Dolon (see below, p. 151 f.), likewise in the night and 
to a person whom the audience knows to be insignificant. His 


chiefly when the poet wishes to describe the ancestry of a hero (e. g., 
of Asteropaeus, @ 150). That Diomede does not know Glaucus and that 
he uses a friendly epithet (g¢épicTe, cf. Y 409, 2 387, a 405, « 269, cf. Wendel, 
op. cit., 20) are both due largely to the poet’s ultimate purpose. Homer 
is here preparing for the revelation that Glaucus and Sarpedon, who 
alone of the heroes on the Trojan side are represented throughout the 
poem as sans peur et sans reproche, are after all of Greek blood, and 
he is also forecasting the happy outcome of the encounter, warm hand- 
shakings instead of death, and a voluntary exchange of armor, rather 
than the stripping of the dead. 

18 The poet wisely omits the part which the leaders must have taken 
in getting the ships ready. They must have gone with their men, for 
Agamemnon had proposed an immediate return, and this proposal had 
been accepted. But the Olympic scene (vss. 155-165) fills in the time 
and prevents us from seeing the leaders helping to carry out the first 
part of the ‘clever plan’ (B 55) of Agamemnon. 

That he is the first to pray to Athena in K (277, 283) is not 
because of his greater piety, but simply because he was mentioned last 
(vs. 271, Diomede in vs. 255)—the regular Homeric Sevrepov mpérepor, cf. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXXI (1920), 47 ff. 
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single vocative of abuse is deliberately used (B 246, to Thersites) ; 
on other occasions he is content with dSapone (B 190, 200) or 
& daré (A 441, cf. 452, to Socus). He uses the most elaborate 
term of address, a whole verse, 4 times (1677, K 555, A 450, 
T 216); a complimentary addition to the name 4 times (B 284, 
K 278, 508, T 155), the simple name 8 times (A 442, A 350, I 225, 
K 249, 341, 477, A 313, 2 83), and the familiar substitute for the 
name only to his best friend, Athena (K 462, & 770). His terms 
of address, like his actions, are controlled rather by the head 
than by the heart. 

We might add to this evidence of the influence of 740s on the 
use of the vocative the fact that Achilles in his 87 speeches 
omits the vocative in 27 (31%), exactly the same proportion as 
Diomede, who resembles him in other respects. The gentler 
Patroclus, on the other hand, uses a term of address even when 
in haste, and prefers to add an epithet of respect, yepaé diotpedés 
(A 648), Scotpedés jpws (A 819), (A 838), 
and the most formal vocative, 121. The only one of his 12 
speeches which lacks the vocative is his exultant exclamation 
over the slain Cebriones (II 745-750), which by its bantering 
tone gives an ironically grim perspective to the almost imme- 
diate doom of the speaker. 

From the evidence which has been presented it can readily be 
seen that the omission of the vocative in Homer cannot be 
reduced to a formula. There is no rule or norm, but only some 
general principles which are, however, always subordinate to 
the epic manner and to the fidelity to reality in the picture 
which the poet with this manner delineates. Perhaps the most 
that we can say is that the use or omission of the vocative in 
Homer must be both reasonable and natural. Whether K shows 
a ‘late’, that is, an inferior technique in its omissions of the 
vocative must be judged by comparing each omission with others 
that have been noted above. 

The vocative is omitted 15. times in K, vss. 61, 65, 82, 129, 
141, 242, 303, 329, 370, 378, 383, 391, 401, 413, 424, of which 
the last six omissions seem to Schmid abnormal. Of the first 
9 omissions, vss. 61, 65, 129, 242, are in ‘second speeches’ of 
an interlocutor in a dialogue: the speaker has without excep- 
tion used the vocative in his first speech, viz., Menelaus, 7eie 
(37), Agamemnon, diotpedis Mevédae (43), Nestor, *Arpetdy 
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Kvdiote, dvag avdpov “Aydpenvov (103), and Diomede, Néorop 
(220). Vss. 82 and 141 are the “ Who goes there?” uttered in 
the dead of night, and 329 is an oath, like 036, T 258. Vs. 
370, which really belongs with the verses to which Schmid 
objects, being the first exchange of words between the two Greek 
heroes and Dolon, has three of the characteristics which, as we 
have seen, may account for the lack of the vocative: it is a 
short speech of two verses; the situation is urgent, and the 
person to whom it is addressed is unknown and cannot even be 
seen in the darkness. The only unusual omission of the voca- 
tive is in Hector’s call for a volunteer (303). Eustathius may 
be right (see above, p. 145) in thinking that Homer is deliber- 
ately contrasting the courtly old knight, Nestor, with the brusque 
Trojan commander. But Hector is not speaking at a formal 
council of war: the formula used in describing its calling 
together is that used by Agamemnon at B55, and there the 
commander omits the formal vocative, using in its stead the 
more familiar ¢iAo. We must also remember that as a gen- 
eral Hector does not shine:*® his words to the army on the 
field which have been cited above (p. 141) bear testimony to this. 
In any case we may say that O 347 is a sufficient parallel, so 
that the omission of the vocative in K 303 is not ‘ abnormal’. 
We may now examine the omissions of the vocative which 
Schmid finds abnormal. 

K 378. Dolon: “Take me prisoner and I will bring you 
ransom.” Dolon’s teeth are chattering with fright: Diomede 
and Odysseus have seized his hands. Terror may make even a 
brave man forget his manners, as it did Odysseus (: 259), and 
Dolon is an arrant coward. Besides, he does not know who his 
captors are. 

Vs. 383. Odysseus: “ Have no fear; let not the thought of 
death cause your heart to sink.” Again, Dolon’s name is 
unknown, and both éeive and jpws would hardly be appropriate 
to one of Dolon’s calibre, and to the situation. 

Vs. 391. Dolon answers the question of Odysseus, still trem- 
bling with fear (390), a sufficient reason for the absence of the 
vocative. To this is added (1) his ignorance of the identity of 


16 For evidence, see the writer’s review of Bowra’s Tradition and 
Design in the Iliad, Class. Weekly, XXV (1931), 14. 
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his questioner, and (2) the fact that the conversation is no 
longer at its beginning. 

Vs. 401. Odysseus: “ Upon my word, a princely reward you 
sought to win!” ‘This is an exclamation and, as we have seen, 
the particles 4 pa vw frequently take the place of a vocative. 

Vs. 413. Dolon begins his speech with a formulaic verse, 
which often dispenses with the vocative (2179, 1146, € 192, 
259). 

Vs. 424. Odysseus asks a question in a two-verse speech, after 
the dialogue has gone on for a considerable number of speeches. 

Vs. 427. (as vs. 413.) 

Vs. 447. Diomede: dy por ye, Addwv, éuBadrAco 
This is the first vocative in the 9 speeches of the dialogue. 
Schmid implies by the words “ ausser 447 ” that the use of the 
vocative in this verse is ‘normal’. We have seen above that in 
a considerable interchange of speeches the contrary is true: the 
vocatives are ‘ normally ’ found in the first two speeches, that is, 
in the first speech of each interlocutor, and are almost normally 
omitted later. The full discussion of this point belongs more 
properly to a consideration of Homeric dialogues. Here we may 
content ourselves with saying that the vocative is ‘ abnormally’ 
used in vs. 447, but has two good reasons for being used, (1) it 
has not been used before, (2) it is found in the most personal of 
all the speeches of this conversation. There is no longer need 
of deception. The trick of inducing Dolon, by the implied 
promise to spare his life, to give the needed information has 
been successfully played. That Diomede knows who Dolon is 
adds to the chagrin of the latter. The use of Dolon’s name 
after he has been tricked is in some ways like the refusal of 
Odysseus to keep from revealing his identity to Polyphemus 
after his trick and his vengeance have been successfully carried 
out («502 ff.). 

Diomede’s knowledge of the name of his captive troubled some 
of the ancient commentators. It is, however, quite in accord- 
ance with a very common feature of Homer’s technique of the 
narrative, which must be reserved for future discussion.?® 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. SAMUEL E. BASSETT. 


16In an article entitled “The éx Tov dxpoarot,’” to be published 
in this JOURNAL. 
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A NOTE ON THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


[Aeschylus, Agam. 279 ff., describes at length the beacon-telegraph 
which reports the Fall of Troy. It seems to have escaped notice that 
the motive recurs elsewhere in myths and legends connected with Argos 
and Sparta, as in the stories of Nauplius, of Lynceus and Hypermnestra, 
and of the Minyae at Sparta. In all these there recur the same motives 
of a return (véoros) and of the slaying (or saving) of the husbands 
by their brides. Pausanias states that a beacon-festival was observed 
at Argos in commemoration of the saving of Lynceus by Hypermnestra, 
The festival observance is the primary datum to which the legends are 
related. The observance obviously dates from primitive times.] 


No man of intelligence will question that the Agamemnon is 
a tragedy of supreme excellence. Hven the reader who knows 
no Greek can appreciate that fact, and if he should have the 
good fortune to see it presented on the stage, though it were 
given in Greek, as it was in the Harvard Stadium, he could not 
fail to be impressed by the action. He would, however, fail to 
perceive much of the subtle dramatic irony of the play, which, 
though less obvious, is quite as pervasive as in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles. At most he might be expected to ap- 
prehend the contrast between the ostentatious reception accorded 
the hero by his wife and the dire fate to which she was leading 
him. 

The Hellenist may be, at certain times and in certain moods, 
as much a mere modern reader or play-goer as any other human 
being, and he may permit himself the luxury of yielding with a 
minimum of thought to the impression of the passing show; 
but he will hardly appreciate the work of one of the most subtle 
dramatists if he does not ask a thousand times why Aeschylus 
makes the chorus and the characters say just that, and find an 
intelligent answer. In order to do so, he must attempt to place 
himself in the position of the poet himself. The Greek dram- 
atist lived in a world of ideas which had associations utterly 
foreign to the modern mind. That he could write plays that 
are in a measure intelligible to aliens is due to his grasp of 
the fundamental traits of human character and of the springs 
of action common to all mankind. One may go far along with 
Professor Smyth * in his animadversions on the vagaries of cer- 


1 Aeschylean Tragedy, pp. 4 f. 153 
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tain anthropologists without accepting the conclusions to which 
they might appear to lead. Who can claim to understand fully 
a single Greek play? How one pores (usually in vain) over the 
scholia for light on obscure allusions! Occasionally one is re- 
warded by a bit of information that one cannot better supply 
from other sources; but the ancient commentators, like their 
modern successors, show a remarkable preference for the obvious, 
while they pass over the questions on which the thoughtful 
reader would most desire enlightenment. One suspects that the 
ancient critics ignored these points because for them, living as 
they did in the same world of ideas, they required no comment; 
when the old world passed away and incurious grammarians 
took the place of the critics, it was in general too late to find the 
answers to our questions, which could be discovered only by re- 
search leading into regions beyond their interest and com- 
petence. The dramatic poets, especially Aeschylus and Eu- 
ripides, clearly possessed a vast store of knowledge of local myths 
and usages and drew upon that treasure in the composition of 
their plays. What may still be recovered of the furniture of 
their minds is to be sought partly in the fragments of earlier 
writers, partly in the remaining versions of myths, and partly 
in the field of anthropology—not necessarily the anthropology 
of Polynesians or Kafirs. 

I have neither the time nor the inclination to attempt a com- 
prehensive discussion of the background of Attic tragedy. To do 
so adequately would require not only a general survey of the 
motives and their relation to ancient practices but especially a 
detailed analysis of each play and the interpretation of the allu- 
sions. Some day it may be possible to approximate this ideal; 
at present the necessary preliminary studies have scarcely been 
undertaken and, where attempts have been made, they are gen- 
erally groping in the dark. The purpose of this note is the 
modest one of pointing out in a particular case how light may 
be shed on a play by studying a single motive and the ideas 
associated with it. 

Before proceeding to this attempt, however, I think a brief 
statement is desirable by way of preface. Whatever may be the 
truth regarding the particular antecedents of drama—whether 
tragedy or comedy—it seems clear that the performances stood 
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in close relation to ritual observances, since they were in fact 
part of such observances. These included both the things done 
and the things said in the course of the rites. While the acts 
tended to remain relatively standardized, the interpretation, as 
always, was freer and subject to much variation. This was no 
doubt due to a number of causes. To speak first of the ritual 
acts, it is evident to every investigator that they were concerned 
with sanctities. Human nature being what it is, the solemnities 
which claim our reverence today are essentially the same as 
those which awed the people in the early times from which the 
Greeks inherited their observances. That most of them had 
ceased in, every-day life to be practised in their original form 
by the Greeks of the fifth century is as plain as may be, though 
“symbolical ” survivals continued long afterwards. We can 
easily understand the situation if we compare the Christian 
sacraments, whose form and interpretation have changed ap- 
preciably since they were first adopted by the church. Now, 
these sacraments are all concerned with the critical moments of 
the life-cycle, and even a superficial view of them reveals their 
character as what have well been called rites de passage. That 
the rites which were everywhere practised in ancient Greece were 
predominantly of this same character is likewise clear. They 
were initiation-rites (reAerai), and, as such, followed in general 
a standard form; but they were performed for a variety of pur- 
poses and on very different occasions. Hence they were sus- 
ceptible of very different interpretations: thus, as every one 
knows, the observances at initiation (“mystery ”), marriage, 
and death were all but identical. This leads naturally to the 
interpretation of the ritual acts—to the things said, the myth, 
or “ sacred story.” The term “ myth ” is hard to define, because 
so many different things are embraced in it. Strictly, it should 
be the official (if in Greece there could be an official) interpreta- 
tion of the ritual acts; but since Greek religion laid stress on 
the rites and happily allowed the worshipper to think his own 
thoughts (which man inevitably does), there being no orthodox 
dogma, the “myth” might vary even at a single sanctuary, 
especially when a poet allowed his imagination to play with it. 
Even more when essentially the same observances were held at 
different shrines and brought into relation with local divinities, 
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heroes, or heroines. Where the same motives recur with the 
same associations it is fair to conclude that they relate to a com- 
mon practice; and where quite inconsistent myths (especially of 
older date) were told of the same god or hero in the same cult- 
center, one has reason to ask whether they are merely variant 
interpretations of the same rites. 

This approach to a Greek tragedy seems necessary, but quite 
useless or misleading with reference to a modern play like The 
Cenct. In the latter case we are dealing with an historical fact 
taken up and elaborated by a poet. The Greek tragedians, 
except in a few instances, which themselves constitute an in- 
teresting problem, did not seek their subjects in historical per- 
sons and events, but based their plays on myths. Why? One 
obvious reason is that the performance was, as we have said, 
part of a ritual observance which belonged to the same world of 
ideas. But one may question whether this fact alone accounts 
for a uniformity of practice which stands in striking contrast 
to the venturesome experimentation in other respects which one 
observes in the tragic poets, especially in Aeschylus and Eu- 
ripides. A cub-reporter finds a “tragedy ” in every unnatural 
death. No doubt the Greeks were shocked by such events, as 
we are, and some of them may inspire the Aristotelian “ pity 
and fear,” as one considers the possibility of meeting the same 
fate. But the subtler suggestions of Greek tragedy, which give 
them their unique character, are derived from the ideas asso- 
ciated with the rites which underlay the myths; and the poets 
made frequent allusions to them, counting no doubt on the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the spectators. Whatever the origin 
of the myth, the tragedian was of course bound to lead up to 
the death of his hero; and in doing so he displayed his dramatic 
power by weaving together the threads of the myth and supply- 
ing the motivation of the action. For this he must have recourse 
to realism and a knowledge of human nature, but in general he 
exercised in this regard a notable restraint; hence the realism 
of the Greeks is quite different from the modern. 

Much more might, and perhaps should, be said in general on 
the subject of Greek tragedy; but this must now suffice. I will 
proceed to deal with a single motive of the Agamemnon re- 
curring elsewhere in association with a group of ideas which 
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suggest something in the nature of a context. This, it will 
presently appear, is not due to the derivation of the various 
myths from the same literary source; for only two of the stories 
to be considered were told in the same epic, the Nostoi of Agias. 
Of the character of this poem it is not necessary to speak, be- 
cause it was evidently one of many which dealt with the returns 
of the heroes. The theme must have been a favorite one in 
early times. Homer had told of the return of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, not to speak of Odysseus. These all returned from 
Troy. Among all peoples the tales of their heroes tend to col- 
lect about a nucleus. In Greece there were several nuclei, but 
Troy proved to have the greatest power of attraction. The fact, 
however, that similar tales were told of other heroes and heroines 
who had no connection with Troy is of the greatest importance. 
The explanation is doubtless to be found in the relation of the 
myths to the rites which they reflect; for not only heroes, but 
gods and goddesses also, had their “ returns,” as witness Apollo, 
Dionysus, Artemis, and Aphrodite. The ancient rite de pas- 
sage consisted essentially of a departure (éf08es) and a return 
(vdoros), separated by a rite de marge which represented the 
divinity or hero as abroad in a far country, frequently thought 
of as the land of the dead. The Agamemnon reflects this aspect 
of the rite as well as the others. But the action of the play is 
obviously concerned with the vooros. 

The motive of the Agamemnon to which I wish to direct par- 
ticular attention is that of the beacons or bale-fires. It occurs 
like a musical theme in an overture at the very beginning of the 
play, where the watchman on the palace-roof greets the signal 
with a cry, but it is later developed at length when the Chorus 
of Elders inquires of the Queen why she has kindled fires on all 
the altars and she replies by describing how the message, telling 
of weal and woe, was flashed from peak to peak until it reached 
the palace walls at Mycenae, “true child of the fire kindled on 
Ida.” So dramatic is this description, and so full of poetic fire, 
that it has apparently blinded the generations who could see 
in it only a reference to a primitive mode of telegraphing news 
by means of bale-fires. Editors cite modern parallels, which 
might be multiplied ad libitum, and special treatises have been 


2See The Day of Yahweh, 489, n. 1. 
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devoted to the subject; ** but if anyone has suggested any rea- 
son for the employment of this motive by Aeschylus in the 
Agamemnon it has not come to my knowledge. Yet the ex- 
planation is not far to seek, and if one notes the tone of mingled 
joy and anxiety with which the message is received one cannot 
doubt that the bale-fires themselves had dubious suggestions. 
We shall see that these are not confined to the Agamemnon; but 
a great poet has shown how a common motive may be employed 
with wonderful dramatic effect. 

As has already been said, the story of the return of Aga- 
memnon was told in the Néoro.. The same poem told the story 
of Nauplius, just how fully we cannot say; but we may be sure 
that it related how Nauplius played the wrecker by lighting 
bale-fires on Mount Caphereus at the southern extremity of 
Euboea. The heroes, lured by these lights, were in great part 
drowned: Agamemnon escaped there, only to perish in his 
palace, lured to his death by the welcoming fires of home. 
Nauplius, we are told, himself fell a victim of his own device. 
This was presumably at Nauplia, the harbor of Argos and 
Mycenae. The story of Nauplius is inextricably interwoven 
with that of Agamemnon. Seneca in his Agamemnon ® in his 
verbose way treats of the bale-fires of Nauplius; but of more 
importance is the fact that Nauplius was the father of Pala- 
medes and bore a grudge against Odysseus and Agamemnon for 
his death. Can it be that he omitted to use his favorite device 
of the bale-fires in luring his chief enemy to his death? He 
had failed at Mount Caphereus; perhaps myth brought him into 
direct connection with the beacon-fires at Nauplia, Argos, and 
Mycenae. In the Agamemnon, among the peaks on which bea- 
cons were lighted is mentioned Macistus on Euboea, which 
scholars have not been able to identify. Why Aeschylus should 
have chosen that name remains a mystery, but one naturally 
suspects that he meant Mount Caphereus, which would admir- 
ably suit the purpose and would at the same time point the con- 
nection with the story of Nauplius. Nauplia being the seaport 
of Mycenae, we may be sure that myth connected with it both 
the departure and the return of Agamemnon, though the chief 


2° See Diels, Antike Technik*, pp. 77 ff. and the essays he there cites. 
557 ff. 
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nucleus of the myths of the departure was Aulis in the Euripus. 
Since Nauplius and his bale-fires had connections with the 
neighboring Mount Caphereus, it would not be surprising if the 
festival of beacons which we shall presently find attested for 
Argolis and Laconia, extended to Boeotia. Though it is antici- 
pating to ask the question here, before the warrant for accept- 
ing the existence of the rite has been presented, one would 
wish to know when it was observed. The Agamemnon gives a 
hint, when the sack of Troy is said to have fallen at the setting 
of the Pleiades.* This may conceivably be derived from a dif- 
ferent line of tradition, but it certainly fits remarkably with 
the story of the Nostot, where great stress is laid on the violent 
storms at sea. Hesiod says, “ But if desire for uncomfortable 
sea-faring seize you, when the Pleiades plunge into the sea to 
escape Orion’s rude strength, then truly gales of all kinds rage. 
Then keep ships no longer on the sparkling sea, but haul up 
your ship upon the land.” The end of October or the begin- 
ning of November would thus mark the close of navigation in 
the earlier time, and one might then expect among a seafaring 
folk a festival of home-coming or nostos. 

But Nauplius had even more terrible associations with 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra. We read in Apollodorus ° that 
when he failed to obtain satisfaction for the death of Palamedes 
“he coasted along Grecian lands and contrived that the wives 
of the Greeks should play their husbands false, Clytaemnestra 
with Aegisthus, Aegialia with Cometes, son of Sthenelus, and 
Meda, wife of Idomeneus, with Leucus. But Leucus killed her, 
together with her daughter, who had taken refuge in a temple.” 
Nauplius is thus a wrecker of homes as well as of ships, a char- 
acter in whose story the familiar ardry-motive is very prominent. 
But it becomes abundantly clear that Clytaemnestra was not an 
isolated figure. Her conduct could be matched by that of many 
others. If we were dealing with fact, the case would be simple: 
wives have been known to be untrue to their husbands and then 
to have murdered them to obtain their freedom. But we are 
concerned not with history but with myths that reflect rites; 


826. 
50. D, 618 ff., tr. Evelyn-White. 
* Epitome, VI, 9f., tr. Frazer. 
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which makes all the difference in the world. The fact that 
Leucus, who seduced Meda, slew her and her daughter, as 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus slew Agamemnon, at least raises 
the question whether the killing in the myth was to be taken 
literally, as it was, and of course had to be, taken in the tragedy. 

The same question naturally arises in the case of the Danaids. 
The story of the daughters of Danaus, which likewise centers in 
Argos, is too well known to require repeating. As the de- 
scendants of Inachus through Io and Epaphus, they return from 
Egypt to the ancestral home. As with Agamemnon it is a 
vooros, but with no association with Troy. As Clytaemnestra 
slew her husband on his return, so the Danaids, fifty in number, 
slew their husbands in their bridal beds—all except one, Hy- 
permnestra, whose name strangely resembles that of Clytaem- 
nestra: both names presumably derived from the word for 
“wooing.” The large number of brides and bridegrooms sug- 
gests the ancient “ village-marriage,” which may be inferred 
from many a Greek myth and is reported by the Greeks as exist- 
ing among various peoples. The circumstance that one bride 
saves, while her sisters slay their husbands, is arresting. Again, 
if we were dealing with fact, we might accept the story, re- 
volting as it is, at its face value; but, as we must insist, we have 
no reason for doing so in dealing with a myth. Have we here 
then an instance of variant interpretations of an underlying 
rite? That there was, at least in very ancient times, a rite to 
which these myths relate we have the clearest warrant for assum- 
ing. As for the variant interpretations of it, he must be a care- 
less reader indeed who does not note the terrible irony of the 
Agamemnon in the preparations for the hero’s death, all of 
which suggest, and are obviously intended by the poet to sug- 
gest, the preparations for his nuptials. But to return to the 
Danaids: Hypermnestra, the exception in that bloody sister- 
hood, saved her bridegroom, Lynceus, who made good his 
escape to Lyrcea, a height north-west of Argos. “ The story,” 
says Pausanias,’ “is that to this place came Lynceus, being the 
only one of fifty brothers to escape death, and that on his escape 
he raised a beacon here. Now to raise the beacon was the signal 
he had agreed with Hypermnestra to give if he should escape 


TTI, 25, 4, tr. Jones. 
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Danaus and reach a place of safety. She also, they say, lighted 
a beacon on Larisa as a sign that she too was now out of danger. 
For this reason the Argives hold every year a beacon-festival.” 
This observance was without doubt extremely ancient, and ac- 
counts for the motive of the bale-fires in the myths of Nauplius, 
of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, and of the Danaids; but 
there is no reason to think it was originally connected with 
any one of them. Far more probably the character and sig- 
nificance of the rite are better represented by the associated ideas 
which recur in the various myths that gathered round the festi- 
val. As for the beacons, the stories we have considered lead us 
to infer that they were kindled not only at Argos on Larisa 
and Lyrcea but also at Mycenae and at Nauplia; from the men- 
tion of Arachnaeum in the Agamemnon *® we may with equal 
probability conclude that a beacon blazed there at the annual 
festival. Whether the other peaks mentioned by Clytaemnestra 
in her impressive recital of the message from Troy should be 
added we have no means of knowing,® although the practice of 
kindling beacons on mountain peaks still continues to be ob- 
served in many parts of Greece in midsummer on St. John’s 
day. 

Primarily we are concerned with the observance in and about 
Argos; but not only Aeschylus in the Agamemnon” but the 
entire tradition connected, and often confused, the departure 
and return of Agamemnon and Menelaus. The. fact that they 
were, according to the myths, brothers is interesting in view of 
the fact that one had his abode in Mycenae and the other in 
Sparta. If, as some contend, Agamemnon was properly a god 
(Zeus-Agamemnon), this association in myth is remarkable and 
calls for explanation. That may well be left to more competent 


309. 

®The peaks are Ida, Hermaeum on Lemnos, Athos, Macistus, Messa- 
pium, Cithaeron, Aegiplanctus, and Arachnaeum. Of Macistus and 
Arachnaeum I have already spoken. Lemnos was of course connected 
with Minyans and Pelasgians, and Strabo VII, 35 says Pelasgians from 
Lemnos occupied the peninsula of Athos, founding the cities there. 
Regarding the other mountains I have no data, but it is possible that 
they had a similar relation to Minyans and Pelasgians, since cults on 
the “high places ” were clearly very ancient. . 
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students of the relations existing between Argos and Sparta in 
the mythical past; but it is highly suggestive in connection with 
our present inquiry that there occurs another tale which seems 
to presuppose a similar observance in Laconia. 

Herodotus 7! tells it thus: “The descendants of the crew of 
the Argo had been driven out by those Pelasgians who carried off 
the Athenian women from Brauron; being driven out of Lemnos 
by these, they sailed away to Lacedaemon and there encamped 
on Taygetus and kindled a fire. Seeing this, the Lacedaemonians 
sent a messenger to enquire who they were and whence they 
came. They answered the messenger that they were Minyae, 
descendants of the heroes who had sailed in the Argo, and 
had put in at Lemnos and there begotten their race. Hearing 
the story of the lineage of the Minyae, the Lacedaemonians 
sent a second time and asked to what end they had come to 
Laconia and kindled a fire. They replied that, being expelled 
by the Pelasgians, they had come to the land of their fathers, 
as was most just; and for their desire, it was that they might 
dwell with their fathers’ people, sharing their rights and re- 
ceiving allotted parcels of land. It pleased the Lacedaemonians 
to receive the Minyae on the terms which their guests desired, 
the chief cause of their so consenting being that the Tyndaridae 
had been in the ship’s company of the Argo; so they received 
the Minyae and gave them of their land and divided them among 
their own tribes. The Minyae forthwith wedded wives, and gave 
in marriage to others the women they had brought from Lemnos. 
But in no long time the Minyae waxed wanton, demanding a 
share of the kingship and doing other unhallowed deeds; where- 
upon the Lacedaemonians resolved to slay them, and they seized 
and cast them into prison. When the Lacedaemonians kill, they 
do it by night, never by day. Now, when they were about to 
kill the prisoners, the wives of the Minyae, who were natives 
of the country, daughters of the chief among the Spartans, en- 
_ treated leave to enter the prison and have speech each with her 
husband; the Lacedaemonians granted this, supposing the 
women would deal honestly with them. But when the wives 
came into the prison, they gave to their husbands all their own 
garments and themselves put on the men’s dress; so the Minyae 


11 IV, 145, f., tr. Godley. 
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donned the female dress, and so passed out in the guise of 
women, and having escaped once more encamped on Taygetus.” 

This legend of the Minyans at Sparta is perhaps the most 
interesting and significant of ail those here brought together. 
It has been discussed at length by those who, like the early 
Greek logographers, think by rational criticism to extract his- 
tory from myth. Naturally they have seen nothing that in- 
terests us. Regarding the saga as a legend based on a myth, 
it is evident that it represents the coming of the Minyae to 
Laconia as a return or nostos to the land of their fathers. Their 
claims, on the face of the saga, are even more flimsy than those 
of the Heraclidae, but that does not concern us. The motive of 
the bale-fire kindled on Mount Taygetus is obviously an im- 
portant one in the story, because it is several times insistently 
mentioned. That it closely parallels the beacon-fires in the myths 
of Nauplius, of Agamemnon-Clytaemnestra, and of Lynceus- 
Hypermnestra, is too clear to call for further remark. The 
Minyae in the story ignore the question why they kindled the 
fire,” and various conjectures have been made to account for it. 
Pausanias ** says that Taletus, the highest peak of Taygetus, 
was sacred to Helios, to whom, like the Persians, they sacrificed 
horses. This suggests fire on this mountain, which is now called 
Mount St. Elias, where an annual pilgrimage is still said to be 
held. Presumably this occurs, as it does at Mount St. Elias 
(Caphereus) on Euboea at mid-summer, on St. John’s day. 
There is reason to suggest that the rite was very ancient, though 
its date may have been changed. It can hardly be a matter of 
chance that the story relates to the Minyae. We do not know 
who these people were, but they must be very ancient: possibly, 
as has been suggested, they were the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece. This conjecture would well comport with the rites 
which the group of myths we are considering presupposes. With 
evident intention the saga represents these Minyae as claiming 
descent from the Argonauts and the women of Lemnos. In view 
of the myths of Clytaemnestra and the Danaids, who slew their 
husbands and the home-wrecking attributed to Nauplius of the 


72 Unless the answer is implied in their statement that their coming 
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bale-fires, the unsavory reputation of the Lemnian women must 
not be ignored; for they also are said to have murdered their 
husbands. The motive (obviously suggested at a later time, 
when the original meaning of the myth was no longer under- 
stood) in their case, as in the case of Clytaemnestra, is said to 
have been jealousy; though in the Agamemnon the “killing ” 
of Iphigenia also furnishes a motive for the crime. The [phi- 
genia in Aults represents this act as a zporéAea on an altar and 
thus, like the killing of Meda and her daughter Clisithyra in a 
temple, gives us a clew as to the meaning of the myth and the 
character of the rite. The jealousy of the Lemnian women was 
aroused by their husbands deserting them and taking Thracian 
concubines, as Clytaemnestra regards Cassandra as Agamem- 
non’s concubine and therefore likewise to be slain. If we may 
judge by the rites of the Brauronian Artemis, the Pelasgians 
who brought Athenian women from Brauron ** and drove the 
Minyae from Lemnos might as well have consorted with the 
Lemnians. At all events, the Minyae and their wives, descended 
from the Lemnians, do not appear to have been, according to 
present notions, paragons of virtue in their marital relations. 
The Minyae are said to have given their wives to the Lacedae- 
monians and to have received Spartan women in exchange. 
Presently they waxed wanton and committed unhallowed deeds 
(not specified) and so incurred imprisonment and sentence of 
death. One might venture a shrewd guess as to the shocking 
crimes with which they were charged. As is generally the case, 
not half of the story is told; but enough is given to enable one 
to discern traces of an old rite. When the men were cast into 
prison their Spartan wives, duping their fathers, obtained leave 
to see them; then exchanging garments with them they contrived 
to send the men, disguised as women (and as one version says, 
veiled), away under cover of night. They betook themselves, 
of course, to Taygetus, and we may assume that again they 
kindled a beacon there in token of their safe arrival. But what 
of their wives? They had incurred the risk of treachery and 
even of treason, and though, womanlike, they might count on 


14The Athenian women were seized by the Pelasgians at a festival, 
as the Sabine women were at Rome. In each case the presumption is 
that the stories reflect an ancient rite. Cf. Herod. VI, 138, ete. 
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leniency, would they not, like Hypermnestra, wish to give a 
signal to their husbands that they too were safe? One imagines 
a perfect parallel in this respect to the story of Lynceus and 
Hypermnestra ; for in this case also the brides saved, instead of 
being party to the killing of their husbands. Why this varia- 
tion should occur is easily understood if one accepts the myths 
as reflecting a rite involving marriage. That it was in fact a 
rite can hardly be doubted ; for the act of exchanging garments, 
women disguising as men and men as women, is well known as a 
practice in many an ancient festival in the Near East. The 
Christians, when it was done on the Kalends of January, con- 
demned it, as did the Hebrews, and called it “ putting on the 
form of the Devil.” 2° 

As is the case with most ancient observances, these beacon- 
festivals of Argos and vicinity evidently combined a number of 
rites and collected about them a variety of myths and legends. 
Of the myths and legends enough has been said. Among the 
Spopeva. of the festival we may with certainty set down the 
kindling of beacon-fires and the celebration of a village-mar- 
riage, however expurgated the rite may have been in historical 
times. The character of the myths suggests that the occasion 
was a home-coming, or nostos, and possibly marked among other 
things the close of navigation. But the aspect of the whole, as 
reflected in the myths and legends, which appears to have been 
the most prominent is that which relates to marriage. It is 
not my purpose to enter at length into the questions relating to 
the primitive observances of which there are many traces in 
ancient Greece; but a brief statement is necessary in order to 
make some points in the foregoing account intelligible. We are 
told that the ancient rite occupied three days, which were called 
respectively dratv\ua, and (or Of 
the rites proper to these days we have no present occasion to 
speak except to say that on the dzav\ua the bridegroom (origi- 
nally, the bride also) was supposed to be abroad (often under- 
stood as being in a far country or in the land of the dead), and 
to return on the third day, the érav\va, when the marriage was 
consummated. Often the return, or vdoros, is thought of as a 


1® See The Day of Yahweh, p. 227, n. 1. 
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resurrection, the bridegroom returning as a revenant. Properly 
assigned to the daavAw were certain rites known as zporéAeu, 
ap0Ovpa, Which in one form or another signified, by way of prepa- 
ration for the true initiation of wedlock, the sacrifice of vir- 
ginity by both parties, particularly by the bride.** These de- 
tails suffice to explain the elaboration of the rites in the myths, 
which have for the most part reached us in a form revealing the 
effects of rationalization and the reaction of a state of society 
that could think of such things only as high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 
W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


16 See Becker, Charikles, III. 361 ff., for a few data not critically 
considered. The statement in the text above is based upon an elaborate 
study which I made ten years ago. It may never be published. 


THE KQS60I OF SOPHOCLES. 


Among the plays of Sophocles which have failed to come down 
to modern times is the satyr drama called of Kwdot. All that 
remains of it to-day, or, at least, all of it that can be positively 
identified, is part of a single iambic trimeter line quoted by the 
scholiast on the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius (I, 972) 
because of the peculiar expression dévos iodampios. This, it seems, 
was another name for the woodlouse, fovdos, as is made clear by 
Pearson in his note on the fragment, quoting Hesychius.t In 
addition to this quotation there are four allusions to the play, 
all of which are noted and discussed by Pearson in his edition 
of the Fragments of Sophocles.2, With such very scanty evi- 
dence available it is not surprising that there has been a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the subject of the play, and even as to 
what the title meant. Pearson, I think rightly, translates it 
“ Blockheads ”, and he quotes, apparently with approval, Wag- 
ner’s suggestion that “the subject was the gift of fire by Pro- 
metheus to the satyrs.” That the traditional story of the gift 
of fire by Prometheus to mankind, not to the satyrs, did have 
an important place in the play I shall try to show; and that 
from it another incident developed with which the plot was 
chiefly concerned. 

In a scholium on the Theriaca of Nicander line 343 the fol- 
lowing tale is told. That when Prometheus stole the fire 
and gave it to men they informed Zeus of what had happened, 
and he, in return for their information, gave them an herb 
(¢dppaxov) which would confer upon them perpetual youth 
(dynpacia). They took it and carried it away upon a donkey; 
but the beast was carelessly watched, wandered away, and gave 
the herb in exchange for a drink of water to a serpent that was 
guarding a spring. The serpent thus won the ability to renew 
its youth by sloughing off its skin, and mankind lost immor- 
tality. This story, says the writer, was found in the Kwd¢oi of 
Sophocles.? Aelian (Nat. Anim. VI, 51) has the same tale, 


18. v. Bvos lodampios. 5é {Gov dompiw Suoov, Kai 
tiwés 

? Fragments of Sophocles, II, pp. 31 ff. 

5é 6 wiOos mapa év Kwoois. 167 
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adding that Sophocles, Deinolochus, Ibycus, Aristias and Apol- 
lophanes all made use of it; and Nicander in his Theriaca (343- 
358) has it, too, calling it an @y'yos pifos. All this has been 
known and is set forth by Pearson in his discussion of the 
fragments. 

That Nicander was right when he referred to the story as an 
wyvytos piOos there can be no doubt. It was, in fact, one of the 
very oldest tales in Greek mythology and may be traced back to 
the old Sumerian Gilgamish epic. The story of the adventures 
of this mythical hero is, to be sure, only partly preserved in its 
original Sumerian form, but in the later Assyrian version it is 
almost complete. Here we find three books (Books IX, X and 
XI) given up to an account of Gilgamish’s search for the plant 
“ never-grow-old ”—the plant which would confer upon its pos- 
sessor eternal life and youth. In the epic Gilgamish, after great 
exertions, eventually gets possession of the magic herb; but on 
his way home he stops to bathe in a spring, when a serpent 
seizes the plant and makes away with it. Gilgamish thus loses 
the means of obtaining immortality and the serpent gains it. 
As evidence of which it sloughs off its skin each year.* 

This old Babylonian legend of man’s vain efforts to obtain 
perpetual life and youth makes its appearance in Greek myth- 
ology in different forms. That it was familiar in Greek litera- 
ture is clear from the passage in Aelian quoted above, where five 
different authors are mentioned as using it. It was probably 
also the original source of the story found in the Polyidus of 
Kuripides. There, after Polyidus had been shut up in a tomb 
with the body of the dead boy Glaucus, a serpent approached 
them and was killed by the seer. Another serpent discovering 
what had happened went off and returned with an herb by 
means of which it brought its mate back to life. Polyidus per- 
ceiving this gathered some sprigs of the plant and by their 
magic power brought the dead Glaucus back to life again.® 

But it is not my purpose here to trace the various ramifica- 
tions of this ancient myth in Greek literature. It is enough to 
point out that it was used by Sophocles in constructing the plot 
of his lost Kwdoi. 


*See Langdon, Semitic Mythology, pp. 227 ff. and the references 
quoted by him. 5 See Bates, Euripides, pp. 284 ff. 
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The Idaean Dactyls also had a part in the play as is clear 
from three references. A scholium on the Argonautica of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius (I, 1126) says that Sophocles called them Phry- 
gians in the Kw¢oi.® Zenobius, a writer of the second century 
A.D., states that one of them, Celmis, insulted Rhea and he 
adds that the incident was mentioned by Sophocles in the 
Kwdgoi.” The third reference, a passage in Strabo (X, 22, p. 
473), does not mention the Kw¢oi, but says that some people 
regarded the Idaean Dactyls as the first inhabitants of the foot- 
hills of Mount Ida, and that Sophocles thought that there were 
five male and five female, whence their name. Strabo adds that 
everybody regarded them as the first workers of iron and thought 
of them as wizards (yénras 

The Idaean Dactyls have been something of a puzzle to mod- 
ern scholars. Many years ago C. A. Lobeck ® collected and dis- 
cussed the passages in ancient writers referring to them. Some- 
times they were located in Crete and associated with the Cretan 
Ida; and again, as by Sophocles, with the Phrygian Ida. They 
were regarded as possessed of more or less magical powers be- 
cause of their ability to smelt iron. So much is clear. In a 
fragment of the old epic poem Phoronis, which is the earliest 
allusion to them, they are called wizards and discoverers of the 
art of smelting and working iron and are located on the Phry- 
gian Ida. Their names are given as Celmis, Damnameneus and 
Acmon.® Diodorus Siculus (V, 64, 4) says that Ephorus men- 
tioned them as living near the Phrygian Ida (xara thy “ISyv thy 


7Kédws yap, els *Idalwy Aaxridwy, unrépa ‘Péay bBploas, 7. 
THS loropias SopoxAys év Kwoois. 

8 Aglaophamus, II, pp. 1156-1181. The Hymn to the Idaean Dactyls 
found at Eretria (J. @. XII, 9, No. 259) adds nothing of importance 
for this present discussion. 

®See Schol. Laur. to Apollonius Rhodius I, 1129; also Kinkel, Zp. 
Graec. Frag. p. 211. ‘O Bopwrida cvvbeis ypdger 

év0a yonres 
Bpvyes d&vdpes dpéorepor Evacov 
Ké\uts Aapuvapevets re wéyas Kal imépBios “Akuwr, 
edmddapo. Oepdrrovres dpeins ’Adpnoreins 
eUpov év ovpelnor vdmas, léevra oldnpor, 
és mip 7° Hveykov Kal dpimperés Epyor 
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év ®pvyia). In another place (XVII, 7, 5) he says that there 
was a cave on Mount Ida where Paris was said to have judged 
the three goddesses, and that in it the Idaean Dactyls first 
worked iron having learned the process from the Mother of the 
gods.1° There are various other passages which connect them 
with Rhea, but these are of no assistance in this investigation. 
So much for the references to the Kw¢oi in the literature. 

What, then, can we gather from this material as to the sub- 
ject of the play? The following facts: 


1. That the Idaean Dactyls had some part in it. 

2. That one of them, Celmis, was at least named. 

3. That these Dactyls were called Phrygians. 

4. That the people who received the fire from Prometheus 
figured in the play. 

5. That Zeus was informed of what Prometheus had done 
and, in return, presented his informants with an herb that would 
confer immortality. 

6. That they carried this away upon a donkey. 

%. That through their stupidity a serpent got possession of 
the magic herb. 

8. That, as the play was a satyr drama, the chorus must have 
consisted of satyrs. 

9. That by the analogy of other plays the xw¢oi or block- 
heads, can be no others than the chorus. 


So much is sure. But there is still another passage that may 
be brought forward which has, I think, a direct bearing on the 
plot. In Plutarch’s Moralia, I, p. 86 F ay tis im’ éxOpav 
epedoiro, ch. 2) the writer explains that when the satyr saw 
fire for the first time and wished to kiss and embrace it Pro- 
metheus said, “ Goat, you will mourn your beard.” Stanley 
long ago conjectured that the line quoted, 


tpayos dpa revOnoes ov ye 
was taken from the Prometheus Pyrcaeus of Aeschylus—a 


natural conjecture because of the mention of Prometheus. In 
this he was followed by Butler who thought the style of the line 


10 év rovrw héyerar Kal rods “Idalovs Aaxridous ois olinpov 
épydcac0a: mpwrovs, wabdryras Thy épyaclay mapa THs punrpés. 
11 See Pearson, op, cit., II, p. 33, Frag. 365. 
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Aeschylean. He says in his discussion of it, “Ex Satyrico 
dramate fragmentum hoc procul dubio desumptum est, unde 
Aeschylo tribuerim; quod suadet orationis et argumenti color; 
neque enim citatur auctoris nomen.” Nauck accepted the con- 
jecture and printed the line among the fragments of the Pro- 
metheus Pyrcaeus in his Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta. 
He has been followed more recently by Sidgwick in the Oxford 
text edition of Aeschylus, and by Smyth in his edition in the 
Loeb Series. 

Besides the passage in the Moralia in which the line appears 
it is also quoted by Eustathius in his Commentary on the Iliad 
(p. 415, ll. 7 ff.). He says that in Iliad, III, 27% "Hédos is 
equivalent to é “HX. He calls this an Attic usage and then 
quotes the line which is found in Plutarch explaining that it 
MeaNs & Tpaye, wavy oTEepnon yeveiov, ci THV pAdya Eusta- 
thius does not, however, mention Prometheus as the speaker.’” 

Still another allusion to the line is quoted by Nauck on the 
authority of Stanley. It is from Epiphanius, Ancoratus, p. 
109A, but is of no importance for our present study. 

It will be noticed at once that the line quoted by Plutarch 
has been assigned to Aeschylus on rather slender grounds. In 
spite of what Butler says I cannot find in it anything distinctly 
Aeschylean. In fact, it seems to me that it might with equal 
or greater probability be assigned to Sophocles. It would cer- 
tainly fit in well with what is known of the plot of the Kw¢oi 
from our other sources. Furthermore if one turns to Eustathius 
he will see that shortly after he quotes the line he refers to 
Sophocles twice (p. 415, ll. 13 and 19), and once not long before 
(p. 413 ll. 44f.). This may be purely accidental, for he may 
have remembered the line from Plutarch; but, on the other 
hand, it is very clear that Eustathius made frequent use of 
Sophocles either directly or indirectly in writing his Com- 
mentary. A rapid search through the Third Book shows that 
in it he refers to Sophocles fourteen times and to Aeschylus 
but once. This is, to be sure, not proof, but it is an indication 
in favor of Sophocles. 


12Tt might be pointed out that Shorey (Class. Phil., IV, pp. 433 ff.) 
disputes the interpretation of Eustathius, though he does not question 
the attribution of the fragment to Aeschylus. 
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The question then arises as to how much of the work of the 
Greek tragic poets survived to the twelfth century. Pearson,7* 
following Valckenaer’s suggestion,** thinks that the lost plays 
of Sophocles had perished long before the time of Eustathius, 
and that he knew them only at second hand, that is, that his 
quotations and references were taken from various philological 
compilations. Jebb apparently did not hold that view.*® But, 
however that may be, the fact is clear that Eustathius or his 
source was making much more extensive use of Sophocles than 
of Aeschylus. 

Our knowledge of the satyr drama of Sophocles was very ob- 
scure down to the year 1912 when A. S. Hunt’*® published 
nearly four hundred broken lines of the Ichneutae from a 
papyrus found at Oxyrhynchus. From this we are now able to 
see how Sophocles handled his material in his satyr dramas. 
The source from which he drew the story for his plot was the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes; but he modified it in such a way as 
to fit it for the stage and to give it dramatic unity. With this 
play before us as a model and with the various bits of evidence 
in regard to it already set forth above to build upon we are in a 
position to attempt a reconstruction of the plot of the Kwdoi. 
It seems to have been something as follows. 

The scene was laid on Mount Ida in the Troad before the 
cave of the Idaean Dactyls who represented the older race of 
men. They have been busily engaged in working iron with the 
help of the fire recently given them by Prometheus. Whether 
Rhea was present or not cannot be determined. The play may 
have opened with a dialogue between Celmis and Prometheus 
in which the story of the gift of the fire was brought out. The 
chorus of satyrs then come dancing in with Silenus mounted on 
a donkey. They learn from Celmis about the marvelous new 
element and agree to take service with the Dactyls to help in 
working iron by its means.*” Prometheus warns them to keep 


18 Op. cit., I, p. Ixvi. 

14 Opuscula, I, pp. 337 f. 

15 See Pearson, op. cit., I, p. lxvi, note 1 and the references there given. 

16 Oxyrh. Pap. IX, pp. 30 ff. 

17In another satyr play of Sophocles, the Pandora, the satyrs were 
represented in the service of Hephaestus working at the forge. It is, 
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away from the fire, but they disregard him and at once begin 
to meddle and experiment with it, with disastrous results. They 
get singed and burnt. This scene might last for some time and 
might be made very funny. After a time Zeus enters and the 
satyrs, who have had many a sad experience in their new em- 
ployment, are only too ready to tell him of their grievances. 
When he learns from them what Prometheus has given the 
Dactyls he rewards them for their information with the gift of 
a magic herb which will confer upon them eternal life. The 
satyrs are delighted and put the herb upon the donkey’s back 
while they celebrate with a dance. But the donkey wanders off 
and when he is recovered it is found that a serpent has got pos- 
session of the plant. Zeus has in the mean time withdrawn, and 
the satyrs vent their anger at the loss of their gift upon the 
unfortunate donkey. The play may have ended with the flight 
of the donkey pursued and belabored by his irate masters. 

Such a plot would not transcend any of the known facts about 
the play, which, like the Ichneutae, could probably be presented 
with two speaking actors. If for this reason the Ichneutae was 
an early play, as Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and others have 
imagined, the Kw¢ot would also be early. With a plot such as 
this the title becomes clear. The Kwdoi, as already stated, can 
be no others than the chorus. They are Blockheads not only be- 
cause of their silly actions with the fire; but because they fool- 
ishly let slip away the means of possessing immortality which 
Zeus had put into their hands. 

If we may carry conjecture a little further perhaps we may 
attribute tentatively to the Kw¢oi two fragments of Sophocles 
hitherto unplaced. They are numbered 921 and 923. Both are 
quoted by Stobaeus without designation of the play. No. 921 
reads: 


which Silenus may be imagined as saying ruefully after the 
loss of the magic herb. The other, No. 923, reads: 


therefore, natural that in the Kwdol they should appear serving the 
Idaean Dactyls in a similar way. The Ichneutae makes it clear that in 
the satyr dramas of Sophocles the chorus of satyrs might have little or 
no connection with Dionysus. 
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GAN’ of Kakds mpdooovTes Ov pOvor, 

GAN’ 0d8° Spavres 
These words may have been addressed by Celmis to Silenus and 
the satyrs before the chorus leave the stage at the end of the play. 


N. BATEs. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


: 


FURTHER COMMENT ON SUETONIUS, NERO 33. 1. 


In this passage are enumerated some of the ways in which 
Nero showed disrespect for the memory of the Emperor Claudius. 
The list ends thus: Denique bustum eius consaepiri nisi humili 
levique maceria neglexit. 

At first sight, the passive infinitive (consaepiri) is rather 
baffling. But the construction has an instructive parallel in 
Tiberius 41; and Suetonius apparently means to say that Nero’s 
indifference was so great that he did not interfere to prevent 
the inclosure of the bustum of Claudius by a “ wall” that was 
out of keeping with the circumstances.* 

Professor Rolfe finds it difficult to accept this interpretation, 
on the ground that it must have been Nero himself who inclosed 
the space.? Assuming this to have been the case, there is no diffi- 
culty in regard to the interpretation proposed. 

Thus, Professor Rolfe inclines to the view that the inclosing 
wall was constructed some little time after the burial of Claudius. 
For at first Nero professed great regard for Claudius, and even 
ordered his deification; later his attitude changed. 

If then, after Nero had begun to show his real feeling in the 
matter, he should have issued, in general terms, a perfunctory 
order for the embellishment of the bustum, it is quite conceiv- 
able that the persons charged with this task might think it per- 
missible or even diplomatic to do a shabby piece of work.* The 
meaning of the above quoted phrase would then be that this 
procedure so chimed with Nero’s feeling that he did not inter- 
fere with what really was an insult to the memory of Claudius. 

It does not seem possible to explain the use of the passive 
infinitive except upon some such basis.* 


H. C. Nurrine. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


1 See a note on this passage in the Classical Weekly, XXVI, 151. 

2 American Journal of Philology, LIV, 362 ff. 

8 Cf. Tib. 54. 2, where Suetonius speaks of the effect upon the sons of 
Germanicus when Tiberius gave evidence of a change of feeling toward 
them. 

‘The single basis here suggested does not exhaust the possibilities of 
the case. 
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RIvIsTA DI FILOLOGIA E DIstTRUZIONE N. 8S. XI 
(LXI) (1933), edited by Gaetano De Sanctis and Augusto 
Rostagni. Fascicles 1-2. 


Pp. 1-15. Intorno al razionalismo di Ecateo. Gaetano De 
Sanctis. An attempt to define the originality and the precise 
meaning of the beginning of Hecataeus’ Genealogies, where the 
Milesian, affirming the rights of reason against tradition, 
founded the science of history. An examination of several of his 
fragments and of certain passages in Herodotus II shows that 
Hecataeus’ greatness consists in his having been the first to con- 
front a pseudo-historical tradition with perfect freedom of mind 
and in having taught that the traditions of one people must be 
sifted by comparison with those of others and that the former 
have no right to be given greater value simply because they 
belong to one’s own people. 


Pp. 16-43, 155-176. Nuove ricerche e testimonianze sulla 
prima dottrina e sulle opere perdute di Aristotele attraverso gli 
scritti degli Epicurei. Ettore Bignone. Much misunderstand- 
ing of Aristotle exists on the part of ancient writers on phi- 
losophy through their knowing his works only in part: either 
the exoteric—the youthful, Platonic, pessimistic writings, the 
only ones he himself published (with one addition)—or the 
esoteric—those rediscovered and first published in the Sullan age 
and the only ones we know—, but not both. Thus the pre- 
Sullan Arcesilaus ranked the Peripatetics among the philoso- 
phers in whose works were embodied assertions of scepticism, 
and Diogenes of Oenoanda, though of Roman-Imperial times, 
calls Aristotle a sceptic on the authority of his pre-Sullan source, 
a work undoubtedly of the Epicurean Colotes. Plutarch misses 
the (partial) truth in Colotes’ and Arcesilaus’ statements. The 
neo-Platonist Numenius’ error in accusing Cephisodorus, the 
disciple of Isocrates, of having attacked Aristotle in ignorance of 
his work is due to Numenius’ knowing only the esoteric writings 
and not the early Platonism of Aristotle. Finally, modern stu- 
dents of Epicurus have wrongly considered the esoteric works, 
whereas to Epicurus Aristotle was he of the dialogues and the 
exoteric works. 


Pp. 44-57. La figura di Favorino d’Arelate e due orazioni 
contestate a Dione Crisostomo. Goffredo Mameli Lattanzi. A 
biographical and literary study of Favorinus of Arles, based on 
the testimony of Polemon and—much more trustworthy—Aulus 
Gellius, Philostratus and Favorinus’ own extant writings, includ- 
ing the recently found zepi dvy7s. This last should give valuable 
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evidence, in respect to style and language, towards solving the 
question of the two orations falsely attributed to Dio Chrysostom. 


Pp. 58-70. La spedizione scitica di Dario. Mario Attilio 
Levi. The Scythian expedition of Darius was not intended, as 
is generally supposed, as a mere demonstration to prevent future 
attacks from the North during an already foreseen expedition in 
the Balkans (if so, he would not have waited 20 years to carry 
out the latter), but was a real though unsuccessful, but not fool- 
hardy, attempt to conquer Scythia (whose wealth Darius must 
have known) and to include the Black Sea in the Persian 
Empire. 

Pp. 71-81. Miscellanea. I. Ancora sul “ Pap. Heidelberg.” 
KATA AISXPOKEPAEIAS. Quintino Cataudella. Suggestions 
for the restitution of the text and for the interpretation of some 
10 lines of column II. II. Ios. “c. Apion.” 1, 189. By the 
same. duadopav emended to didpbépay (cf. Jos. Ant. 12, 89; the 
letter of Aristeas, init.). For the lacuna just preceding, after 
éavrov, is offered the reading <mGavois re Adyos Tois 
éavrov >, proposed by Vitelli. III. Sopra un epigramma ales- 
sandrino. Paul Kiinzle. New interpretation of an epigram pub- 
lished by Peek in Bull. de la Soc. Roy. d’Arch. d’Alexandrie, 
N.S. VIII (1932), 53 ff. and pl. VIII, whereby it seems possi- 
ble that Callimachus, Hp. 15, is a genuine sepulchral epigram. 
IV. Sull’iscrizione greca di Enna. S. Ferri. Interpretation of 
a 3-word Greek inscription from Enna, Sicily, published by M. 
Guarducci in Notizie degli Scavi, 1931, 389 ff. It is complete; 
dpyds = dpxwv; line 2 = dayu(os). V. Replica sull’iscrizione di 
Enna. Margherita Guarducci. Reply to the foregoing by the 
first editor of the Enna inscription. Rejects Ferri’s interpreta- 
tion and suggests a new one; the inscription is not complete. 
VI. Stat., “ Silv.” II, 2, 121-26. A(ugusto) Rostagni. Emends 
the corrupt tuto of line 125 to tupho = ri¢dw. 


Pp. 82-116, 236-278. Reviews and book notices. 
Pp. 117-135, 279-282. Notes and news. 
Pp. 136-144, 283-288. List of new publications received. 


Pp. 145-154. L/iniziazione di Nerone da parte di Tiridate 
d’Armenia. Franz Cumont. In the ceremony attending Nero’s 
bestowal of the title of king of Armenia upon Tiridates, brother 
of the Parthian king, in 66, Tiridates paid homage to Nero as 
if to Mithras. This accounts for Nero’s popularity in Asia and 
for his conviction of his own divinity. 


Pp. 177-188. Nuove hypotheseis di drammi euripidei. Carlo 


Gallavotti. Fragmentary papyrus hypotheses (of c. 200 A. D.) 
of Euripides’ Rhesus, Rhadamanthys and Scyrw, recently 
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acquired in Egypt, edited with comments. The text of No. 1, 
almost identical with that found in medieval MSS., shows how 
faithfully these hypotheses preserved the ancient reading and 
that their flatness of style is owing, not to late grammarians, but 
to their adaptation to school purposes. A comparison with the 
Rhesus itself shows also how faithfully the hypotheses follow the 
development of the drama. No. 2 gives no help on the problem 
of the authorship of the Rhadamanthys. No. 3 confirms again 
the title “ Sxvpro.” as against “ Sxvpuau”. Nos. 2 and 3 tell some- 
thing of the contents of these lost plays. No. 3 certainly refers 
to Euripides’, not Sophocles’, drama, and apparently was used 
by Apollodorus in his Bibliotheca. All three are of the anony- 
mous type of Euripidean hypotheses, which may go back to 
Dicaearchus. 


Pp. 189-210. I nuovi frammenti di commento agli Aitia e 
la polemica letteraria di Callimaco. Augusto Rostagni. A study 
of the first of the papyrus excerpts (saec. II or III init.) from 
the scholia on Callimachus’ Aitia recently published by Norsa 
and Vitelli confirms Rostagni’s own previous conclusions: the 
elegy of P. Oxy. XVII 2079 does belong to the Prologue of the 
Aitia, “ Telchines ” of line 1 of that elegy does refer to Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, the Prologue is closely connected with the Aitia 
proper, and the latter, together with its Prologue, is to be dated 
c. 270 B.C. There is no need of presupposing a second edition 
of c. 250-240. The men named in the present excerpt are not 
the “ Telchines ” attacked by Callimachus, but authors cited by 
the scholiast to explain the polemic. 


Pp. 211-224. Sul nuovo Carme secolare dell’anno 204 d. Cr. 
Gino Funaioli. An examination of the new fragments of the 
Acta of the Ludi Saeculares of 204 A. D., with suggested restora- 
tions and a tentative reconstruction of the main lines of the 
carmen. The performance of 204 evidently followed closely the 
Augustan celebration. The poem, a little shorter apparently 
than Horace’s, which it imitates verbally though in a different 
meter (dactyl. hexam.), was largely inspired by the ceremonies 
of the Ludi; it is of good workmanship, but seems to have 
enjoyed no reputation; the authorship can not be determined. 


Pp. 225-235. Miscellanea. I. Pap. Gr. Vindob. 31954. 
Mario Segre. This fragment, hitherto unidentified, contains a 
small portion of the text of the spurious will of Alexander the 
Great, as given in Pseudo-Callisthenes (III 33, 11 f., ed. Kroll) ; 
there are several variants. II. Postilla. Gaetano De Sanctis. 
On the same fragment. This is now the oldest direct testimony 
of the history of the Alexander romance. It gives a text of 
Pseudo-Callisthenes anterior to its re-elaboration and closely 
related to the (Greek) text used by Iulius Valerius, whose Latin 
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version, like the present papyrus, rightly lacks the two Rhodian 
interpolations in the text of the will. The falsification can hardly 
be later than 200-50 B.C. III. Epigraphica. Margherita 
Guarducci. ‘Textual and interpretative notes on 6 published 
Greek inscriptions: J. G. XII 3, 254; 5,840; Comparetti, Mem. 
Inne. 1927, 245 ff.; Guarducci, Riv. del R. Ist. d’Arch. e Stor. 
dell’ Arte, 1931, 25f., n. 5; Historia, 1931, 231; Riv. di Fil. 
Class. 1932, 84 ff. 
A. E. Gorpon. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


PuHiLoLocus, LXXXVIII (N. F. XLII), 1933. Heft 1 and 2. 


Pp. 1-15. Rudolf Pfeiffer, Die SKYPIOI des Sophokles. The 
tragic trimeters published in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. 
XVII, no. 2077, are to be considered a fragment of Sophocles’ 
Skyrioi. The tragedy apparently dealt with the removal of 
Neoptolemus from the island of Skyros. An effort is made to 
reconstruct the incidents on the basis of the available evidence. 
The play is to be put in the period of the Ajax and the Anti- 
gone, long before the Philoctetes. 


Pp. 16-29. Eva Sachs, Die Meleagererzihlung in der Ilias 
und das mythische Paradeigma. The various forms of the 
Meleager story were derived from an ancient epic. This epic of 
the Calydonian hunt is relatively late. The influence of the epic 
on the Iliad is discussed, as is also the use of the paradigm in 
Homer. Much is made of the difference in psychological 
approach between Homer and other poets. 


Pp. 30-41. Erik Peterson, Herkunft und Bedeutung der 
MONOS ITPOS MONON-Formel bei Plotin. The formula is com- 
monly used in Greek to describe a personal, private, confidential, 
or intimate relationship. The peculiarity of Plotinus consists in 
the fact that he has used this phrase for his own mystical and 
metaphysical ideas. In his use of the formula he owes nothing 
to the Neo-Pythagoreans. The article closes with some observa- 
tions on the use of the formula by Jewish and by Christian 
authors. 


Pp. 42-89. Alfred Klotz, Die rémische Wehrmacht im 2. 
punischen Kriege. The evidence is examined for each year of 
the war, the varying strength of the Roman army is estimated, 
and the conclusion is reached that there is no reason to be suspi- 
cious of the reports of the annalists, since the preservation of 
much of the evidence is due to them. 


Pp. 90-103. Hugo Hepding, POY®INION AAXOS. The 
grove of Rufinus was identical with the temple of Asclepius in 
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Pergamum which was considered one of the wonders of the 
world. The builder of the temple was L. Cuspius Rufinus, con- 
sul in the year 142 A.D. The history of the temple is discussed, 
and the point is made that the second century shows a particu- 
larly brilliant development of the cult of Asclepius. 


Pp. 104-129. Ferdinand Mentz, Die klassischen Hunde- 
namen. The sources are fourfold, 1. inscriptions; 2. specific 
mention of famous dogs in literature; 3. essays on nomenclature ; 
4, appearance of dogs’ names in poetry or on mythological vases. 
An alphabetical list is given of all dogs’ names derived from the 
above sources. The article is continued on a later page. 


Pp. 130-132. Miszellen. Friedrich Stahlin, Zur Thessa- 
lischen Strategenliste. An attempt to fix definite dates in the 
second century B.C. for the Philia inscription. A list is given 
of the strategi showing their families, their native regions, and 
the most exact dates that can be assigned to them. 


Pp. 133-148. Werner Peek, Korkyraische und kretische Epi- 
gramme. Several inscriptions in the Corfu Museum are restored 
in such fashion as to show variations from Dittenberger’s text. 
The article also includes a number of hitherto unpublished 
inscriptions. 


Pp. 149-180. Ella Birmelin, Die kunsttheoretischen Gedanken 
in Philostrats Apollonios. The article begins with a list of all 
the passages in which Philostratus discusses artistic theory. A 
long analysis is given of the theory of imitation as found in 
Plato and in Aristotle, and the conclusion is reached that we 
have in Philostratus an ancient interpretation of the mimesis 
theory of Aristotle’s Poetics, which Philostratus has put into the 
mouth of Apollonius. This was not original with Philostratus; 
where he derived it is not certain, although it seems probable 
that the interpretation belonged to the Peripatetic school. The 
article is continued on a later page. 


Pp. 181-202. Ferdinand Mentz, Die klassischen Hunde- 
namen. Continuation of the preceding article, pp. 104-129. The 
alphabetical list of dogs’ names is carried forward. The article 
is continued on a later page. 

Pp. 203-221. Karl Barwick, Das Kultlied des Livius An- 


dronicus. The evidence shows that a ritual hymn was produced 
in 249, and that Livius Andronicus was the author of it. Cer- 


tain questions have arisen about this hymn, but these are answered © 


by showing that the story of another hymn in 207 is an error 
which arose through a later confusion in the dates of Andronicus. 


Pp. 222-240. Johannes Stroux, Die stoische Beurteilung 
Alexanders des Grossen. The confusion in the philosophical 
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judgments of Alexander results from the absence of any authori- 
tative and trustworthy historical picture of him. The early 
Stoic opinion, which goes back to Panaetius and his teacher 
Diogenes of Babylon, attributed the faults of Alexander’s charac- 
ter to his early training, and to the fact that he had been badly 
taught, while the Peripatetics saw the root of the evil in the 
regnum, the summa potentia. This Stoic judgment seems to us 
unpsychological and unhistorical if we employ these criteria in 
the modern sense, but it is “ characterological ” in the sense of 
the Hellenistic philosophy which made ethical character and its 
virtues the criteria. 


Pp. 241-243. Miszellen. Hugo Hepding, Zu dem Aufsatz 
POY®INION AAO S. 90 ff. Brief discussion of the recently 
published discoveries and inscriptions from Pergamum. In the 
light of these discoveries it is impossible to identify the large 
round temple in the middle of the east side with the temple 
founded by Rufinus. The building described by Aristides is this 
temple of Asclepius Soter, not the structure of Rufinus which 


was the temple of Zeus Asclepius. 
H. C. CorFin. 


Union COLLEGE, 
Scuenecrapy, N. Y. 
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JOSEF Krotu. Gott und Holle. Der Mythos vom Descensus- 
kampfe. (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg herausgegeben 
von Fritz Saxt XX.) Pp. ix+ 569. B. G. Teubner. 
Leipzig. 1932. 25M. 


This is the first volume of a comprehensive work and is al- 
ready in itself a notable contribution to the study of ancient 
religion. No one who is concerned with later paganism and 
early and mediaeval Christianity can read it without learning 
something at every turn. The topic is the Harrowing of hell, 
in the popular Christian concept of a storming of it by Christ, 
which corresponded to the theological concept of his descent 
into Sheol in order to preach to the patriarchs. It has long been 
held by many that the first is essentially a product of mytho- 
logical thinking, and that it has a long tradition of Oriental 
ideas behind it. Now we have a treatment of the material to 
which there is little to add apart from evidence which has come 
to light too late for Professor Kroll to use,’ and the book will 
serve as an invaluable repertory. What is more important is the 
point of view, summed up in pp. 522/530; it is that the concept 
in question is not a concrete sharply defined mythological or 
theological idea, but a Pathosformel, one of those pictorial no- 
tions which, once they have come within the ken of men, take 
firm roots in or under the level of consciousness and exercise a 
strange and enduring fascination. 


1For some addenda and corrigenda cf. K. Kerényi, Gnomon, IX 
(1933), 363 ff.; the articles of Cabrol and A. de Meester in Dict. d’ 
arch. chrét. et de lit., IV, 682 ff.; J. A. MacCulloch, Enc. Rel. Eth. IV 
648 ff., and The Harrowing of Hell (1930); G. La Piana, Le rappre- 
sentazioni sacre nella letteratura bizantina; E, Ebeling, Tod u. Leben 
nach den Vorsiellungen der Babylonier, I, has published a text de- 
scribing the descent of an Assyrian king into the underworld, where 
he finds Nergal ruling, surrounded by 600 Anunnaki; a wicked priest 
on hearing the tale repents, also (no. 6 pp. 26 ff.) a fragment of the 
myth of Sumugqan, a god of cattle, dwelling in the underworld and 
raised by Istar, told to guarantee by analogy the cure of a sick man. 
Bell-Nock-Thompson, Magical texts from a bilingual papyrus in the 
British Museum (Proc. Brit. Acad. XVII) includes in a spell to compel 
a spirit (p. 19 Ai 12f.) émt(émet) odnpas Ovpas adrés. odxére émi 
tavtas ce méeuyw; this is a vague phrase, in which there may be a hint 
of the gates of the underworld; usually the gates are of bronze, the 
bars of iron, but in Firmicus (Kroll 64), the prayer of Kyriakos (ib. 
117), and the Syriac but not the Greek text of Hippolytus De Pascha 
(Griech. christ. Schriftst. I, ii, 268), the gates are of iron. 

Is there not an idea of something like a descensus in the threat in 
the Warren magical papyrus edited by A. S. Hunt, Studies presented to 
F. D. Griffith, 234, 1]. 12 ff.: éowrepos Trav THY Tepl 
Aapiavind Kai cicw orepéwua THS 
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The history of religion is a history of feeling rather than of 
reason ; so it is that people are but little troubled by inconsisten- 
cies between their beliefs and their instincts. It is not sur- 
prising that these inconsistencies are particularly marked in 
their attitudes to death, that for instance men use texts imply- 
ing that the soul of the departed has passed to some wholly other 
plane of existence, and yet that they act and speak on the 
assumption that his real self is in the tomb (cf. Harv. Theol. 
Rev. XXV, 1932, 332 f.). So also they imagine the dead man 
as living in a neutral world, dark and dull, but fundamentally 
neither good nor evil, and yet in human resentment against the 
fact of extinction transform death, which they normally regard 
as an abstraction, into a hostile power. The story of Gilgamesh 
shows exactly the attitude of bewilderment and resistance which 
is involved. So again in Zoroastrianism Ahriman can be equated 
with death, and be called the god under the earth, although 
death is not to the Zoroastrian in his theological thinking a 
disaster, removing him for ever from the kindly care of Ahura 
Mazda, but a natural occurrence followed by the preliminary 
judgment at the Cinvat bridge and later by the resurrection at 
the last day. Even the less pictorial concept of the descent of 
Christ to save the patriarchs has involved theological difficul- 
ties of considerable magnitude. 

The idea lives because of its pictorial qualities. Luther said 
frankly, “ Bodily it did not happen so, because Christ remained 
in the grave the three days. But I am pleased with what is 
painted; that Christ descends with banner in hand, comes to 
hell, smites the devil and expels him, storms hell, and rescues 
his own. Thus the people would be led to believe that Christ 
has released us from hell.” Mors et vita duello conflixere 
mirando ; dux vitae mortuus regnat vivus is allegory and poetry, 
not theology ; it gives us the symbolic thinking of such works as 
the Odes of Solomon, set in the clear and pregnant idiom of 
Latin. It may be noted that even in ancient Rome we find a 
similar idea. Ennius, in one of his satwrae or miscellany, de- 
scribed a contest of death and life;* a century later Novius 
wrote an Atellane farce with the title Mortis et vitae tudiciwm.* 
The underworld was a shadowy uncertain place—fabulaeque 
Manes—but death was a fact. and a fact which drew man to the 
dramatization of his destiny.® 


* Quoted by Fr. Loofs, Trans. IIIT Congr. Hist. Rel., II, 291. 
® Quintilian IX, 2, 36; Vahlen, Ennius, ed. 2, 207. 
* Ribbeck, Scaen. Rom. frag. II (ed. 3), p. 320. 

5 Thus in the dialogue between Alexander and the Indian sages in P. 
Berol. 13044 (last edited by G. von Manteuffel, De opusculis Graecis 
Aegypti e papyris ostracis lapidibusque collectis 117 ff.), the Brahman 
who is asked whether the dead or the living are more numerous, replies 
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This concept of the Pathosformel explains other things, as for 
instance the rhetorical use of words such as eternal and eternity 
to describe what you would wish to be true rather than what you 
could regard as even probable—as in fact just an emphatic ex- 
pression of goodwill ;—it explains also the popularity of words 
like soteria, athanasia, isotheos, gnosis, phos, zoe. Greek did 
not run to technical religious terms ; but certain words and meta- 
phors acquired glamor and emotional value. Something of this 
sort lies behind some of the antitheses which recur continually 
in early Christian hymns, and behind the various mythological 
ideas of the killing of a dragon ® and of the getting of the water 
of life. With such formulas it is hardly ever possible to draw 
long clear lines of development and descent; we can at most 
point to influential early types, which appear to have served as 
points of departure for subsequent evolution. For the harrow- 
ing of hell, this type is clearly to be found in Babylonia. This 
is natural in view of the emphasis in Babylonian religion on the 
idea that any sort of violent illness or great distress is in effect 
a death from which man needs to be delivered by some sort of 
ritual belonging to the type of sympathetic magic; the worsting 
of death therefore assumed particular significance. It is further 
easy to see how an idea could spread from Babylonia; Baby- 
lonian was, as Kroll remarks, an international language, and 
since Homer tells of the struggle of Heracles with Hades it may 
be worth while to refer to the fact that Dr. H. Frankfurt has 
published in Illustrated London News, July 22, 1933, a Baby- 
lonian seal with a scene bearing the closest similarity to the 
slaying of the Hydra. 

The harrowing of hell thus appealed to the fundamental in- 
stincts of the Christians and found expression in what was sung 
rather than in what was written. Professor Kroll has urged 
that liturgical texts lie behind many of the formulations which 
have survived. With this I agree, but I cannot accept the idea 
that they crystallized around the Eucharist. Although the 
Eucharist acquired a dramatic sense, this was not original and 
it is certain that, while some habits of prayer and praise took 
shape before the end of the third century A.pD., there were no 
elaborate Eucharistic liturgical texts for general use before the 
fourth century; all that we have earlier is model forms, that 


(p. 118 col. ii, 15), The living; od dixatov yap, obK SvTwy rods 
Svras eivac melous; 

®So in the varieties discussed by MacCulloch, Harrowing, 328; and 
in the Rhineland representations of the worsting of a giant who is half- 
snake, e. g. in F. Koepp, Germania Romana (ed. 2), IV, 11, 26f. 

To this use of the Pathosformel without regard to its relevance and 
suitability there is a parallel in some uses of folk-tale motifs; cf. 
R. M. Dawkins, Folklore, XLV, 1929, 20 ff. 
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of Hippolytus being expressly written for the benefit of a bishop 
having to celebrate for the first time.’ What did early attain 
fixity, and what is a far more likely region for this crystalliza- 
tion, is hymnology. The Christians who told Pliny that they 
were accustomed to meet on a fixed day before dawn carmenque 
Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem must have had a regular 
standard text, and the work with the title, The Little Labyrinth, 
quoted by Eusebius Hist. eccl. V, 28.5, refers to the psalms or 
songs written from the beginning by faithful brethren, which 
celebrate the Word of God, even Christ, and speak of Him as 
God, as known to all. Any text which a congregation is to use 
must be settled, like the Mystagogia discussed by Kroll, 48 ff. 
and Kerényi, 1. c., 367, in which the implications of the liturgy 
proper were put into a form which the faithful were to recite 
before the Eucharistic celebration began. 

Hymnology is conservative; that is why it preserved and em- 
phasized elements from that early stage of Christian develop- 
ment of which we know so little, in which the play of the 
imagination and of the enthusiasms was not checked by the 
authority of a body of canonical scriptures everywhere read and 
accepted and by the conservatism which was evoked by conflict 
with some phases of Gnostic thought. Something of the thought 
of this time has survived for us in Ignatius, in the Odes of 
Solomon, and in the Christianity of Edessa, but nothing more 
characteristic than this idea of the Harrowing of hell on which 
Professor Kroll has written so fine a study. 


ARTHUR DarBy Nock. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


ALJAMIADO TEXTS (A Rejoinder). 


Dr. Andrew Runni Anderson’s review (A.J. P. LII [1931], 
85-88) of my “ Compendium of Aljamiado Literature ” contains 
several inaccuracies. I regret that prolonged absence in Syria 
and Spain kept me from seeing the review until very recently. 

The primary purpose of my work was to present an exactly 
transliterated text of the Rrekontamiento, to elucidate the 
obscure points, and to study its language from the point of view 
of Romance philology. But in order to present its general back- 
ground I decided to add a brief account of the whole field of 
aljamiado literature and to include a tentative genealogy of the 
unknown Arabic original of the text, based on information then 
accessible to me. 


7™Cf. Journ. theol. stud. XXX (1929), 387 f. 
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The reviewer begins with a strange comparison of “a duality 
of cultures, religions, and language—the Latin-Romance- 
Christian over against the Arabic-Moslem-Mohammedan”. He 
apparently does not realize the incongruity of this comparison. 
A careful reading of my introduction might have contributed 
somewhat to his enlightenment on the subject. In this intro- 
duction I believe I have made it rather plain that the amount 
of aljamiado literature which has survived is not “but slight ”; 
on the contrary, very large. At the Escuela de Estudios Arabes 
in Madrid, where last winter I saw through the press my edition 
of El Cancionero de Aben Guzman, three students were busying 
themselves with aljamiado texts. One needs only to peruse 
Saavedra’s catalogue and that of the Junta para Ampliacién de 
Estudios to convince one’s self of the fact. I do not know what 
makes the reviewer state that the Rrekontamiento is “ perhaps 
the most important monument of Aljamiado literature”; had 
he added “in prose”, his statement might have had some 
validity, although a final judgment cannot be pronounced at the 
present moment when a large number of important prose texts 
still remain inedited. 

As regards my friend Garcia Come Un Texto Arabe Occi- 
dental de la Leyenda de Alejandro I should rather say his text 
is by far more removed from the lost Arabic prototype of the 
Alexander legend than the one from which the aljamzado version 
had been made. [Cp. MPA XXIX (1931), 236-237.] Its most 
fantastic inventions appear nowhere in the Greek, Syriac or 
Ethiopian as far as I know. As regards Guillén Robles’ text, it 
is not a transliteration, but an adaptation into modern Castilian, 
not Aragonese, as the reviewer seems to think. My absolutely 
exact transliteration (cp. Nallino in Ortente Moderno X [1930], 
51-52) was the cause of my inability to publish the work at once, 
in 1921, on account of the prohibitive cost of printing. When 
in 1928 my late friend Foulché-Delbosc decided to publish it in 
the Revue Hispanique (1929), the difficulties involved with the 
typesetting, reading and correcting the proofs (which had to 
travel between Macon and Milwaukee, where I had practically 
no reference works at hand) were so great that a few misprints 
and slips were unavoidable. In this respect I wish to refer to 
the review by one of the most competent authorities on the 
aljamiado literature, Prof. K. V. Zetterstéen in Le Monde 
Oriental XXIV (1930), 151-155. 

At the end of his article Mr. Anderson comes to the subject 
of the sources of the Alexander romance. In order to show how 
“ disastrous ” my brief epitome of this vast field is, Anderson 
inaccurately reports some of my statements. My epitome was 
based on authorities then accessible to me and no specialist in 
the Alexander romance would have been able to do much better 
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in 1921. Besides, as I said before, my purpose was not to give 
an elaborate report of what was already known on the subject. 
By mentioning F. P. Magoun Jr.’s work (1929) I believed that 
anyone wishing a fuller treatment could find it there. I do not 
claim that the original was written in Egyptian, but merely 
state that such was Budge’s supposition; hence I list Egyptian 
with a (?). Replacing one probability with another, as the 
reviewer does with the Armenian version, does not constitute 
the correction of an error. I do not doubt the existence of a 
§-recension, but I only register, in a footnote, my very modest 
doubt as to this § being “ the source of both Leo and the Oriental 
versions.” The reviewer’s statements concerning Mubassir show 
that he has not read with care Meissner’s article on the subject 
in the ZDMG 49 (1895). There, p. 620, Meissner states the 
tolerable certainty “‘dass er (Mubassir) im Wesentlichen einen 
auf Pseudocallisthenes zuriickgehenden Alexanderroman benutzt 
hat. Ja man kann noch weiter gehen: Seine Vorlage muss zur 
Redaktion A gehéren . . . und unter den Angehérigen dieser 
Gruppe zeigen seine Nachrichten in Namen und Begebenheiten 
die meiste Verwandtschaft mit der syrischen Version.” P. 623: 
“ Aber man findet auch Differenzen in der Erzahlung, indem 
zuweilen der Araber und Ps. C. gegen S. zusammengehen.” 
P. 624, n. 1 (concerning Adulites): “ Jedenfalls hat Muba8sir 
diese Nachricht aus einem andern arabischen Bericht entnommen 
und nur zufallig an diese Stelle gesetzt.” P. 625: “ Dagegen 
ist es wahrscheinlich, dass MubaSSir wenigstens die meisten 
dieser Zusitze schon in seiner Quelle mit Ps. C. verarbeitet vor- 
fand. Die Hauptquelle fiir Mubassir war also jedenfalls eine 
durch theologische Zusitze erweiterte Bearbeitung des Pseudo- 
callisthenes in einer S. sehr nahe verwandten Recension ” ( Meiss- 
ner means of course “ arabischen”). According to this, there 
would have existed an Ar x,, based on S., but already mixed with 
other sources, which Mubassir used. As regards the Ethiopian, 
cp. p. 588: “Indes zeigt die aethiopische Ubersetzung, welche 
sicher aus einer arabischen geflossen ist . . . doch zur Geniige, 
dass das arabische Original, trotz einiger Zusatze nichts weiter 
war, als eine Bearbeitung des griechischen Pseudocallisthenes ”. 
Mubassir’s Ahbar el-Iskender are based on his larger work, which 
is not extant. At any rate, the reviewer is wrong in implying 
that Mubassir goes back directly to Syriac, without an inter- 
mediate Arabic version. Magoun’s reference to this work, curi- 
ously metathesized to “ MuSSabir ”, is rather brief. 


A. R. 
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COMMENT ON DR. NYKL’S REJOINDER. 


Dr. A. R. Nykl has taken exception to certain features of my 
review of his A Compendium of Aljamiado Literature published 
in this Journal nearly three years ago. The reason that I was 
asked to review such a work was probably that it concerned itself 
chiefly with a version of the Alexander legend in Aljamiado, 
Rrekontamiento del Rrey Alisand’re, and accordingly it is to Dr. 
Nykl’s remarks on my criticism of his thesis as dealing with the 
work as Alexander legend that I limit my comments. Dr. Nykl’s 
claim that “ Anderson inaccurately reports some of my state- 
ments” is exaggerated. The one exception (not mentioned by 
Nykl) is to be found in my review p. 88, line 2 and lines 6-7, 
in both of which places my review said ‘ Arabic x’ instead of 
‘ Arabic x,’ in referring to his stemma on p. 41, where ‘ Arabic 
x,’ is represented as the common source both of Ae (Ethiopian) 
and of Muba8Sir. (The subscript in ‘ Arabic x,’ is so small and 
so indistinct in my review copy as easily to be overlooked.) As 
regards my remarks on Muba&ssir the brevity of my statement in 
which I derived Muba&%ir directly from the Syrian version of 
‘the Pseudo-Callisthenes’ without mention of an intervening 
Arabic version gave the impression of error. It was not, how- 
ever, as charged by Dr. Nykl, that I had not read Meissner care- 
fully enough, but that I had had the advantage not enjoyed by 
Dr. Nykl in 1929 of having read other material bearing on the 
subject, namely, the History of Dulcarnain, an Arabic Alexander 
Romance edited with Spanish translation by Emilio Garcia 
Gomez, Un Texto Arabe Occidental de la Leyenda de Alejandro, 
Madrid, 1929, and thus published in the same year with Nykl 
and at that time unknown to him. The referring of the Ethio- 
pian (History of Alexander) and of Mubassir to the same imme- 
diate source, Arabic x,, as indicated by Nykl in his stemma, 
could be defended in 1929, but it can no longer be defended 
now; for either Ae or Muba&3ir must go out of the place 
where Nykl placed them; and preferably it is Muba8ssir that 
should go out; for MubasSir is much closer to the pure 
‘ Pseudo-Callisthenes’ than is either the extant Arabic History 
of Dulcarnain or the Ethiopian History of Alexander; for 
both of these, the Ethiopian History of Alexander and the 
extant Arabic History of Dulcarnain, as well as by implication 
the common source of both, the lost Arabic History of Dul- 
carnain, were strongly influenced both by the Syrian Christian 
Legend Concerning Alexander, dated shortly after 514/515 
A. D., and by the Dulcarnain episode in the Koran, xviii, 82 ff., 
so strongly influenced that in them Alexander became Dul- 
carnain. In Muba8sir however there is no real trace of influence 
either from the Syrian Christian Legend or from Koran, xviii, 
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82 ff., and furthermore in Mubassir Alexander remained Alex- 
ander, el-Iskender. Dr. Nykl should know this now, though 
this relation was not accessible to his knowledge in 1929. (In 
modern terms Muba&sir belongs fundamentally to the 8-recension 
with some additions from the a-recension and elsewhere. The 
§-classification had not been established by Ausfeld when Meiss- 
ner edited Mubassir in ZDMG., XLIX [1895].) There is also 
another reason why Dr. Nykl should not have located Muba8sir 
where he did in the stemma. Mubassir died 1053/1054 A. D. 
‘Omara, a younger contemporary of Muqatil, can not have lived 
long after 800 A. D. When Dr. Nykl in his stemma represents 
‘Omara as a descendant two steps removed from Mubai%ir, he 
commits an anachronism of first magnitude. 

An elaborate stemma illustrating the ‘ Pseudo-Callisthenes ’ 
tradition was hardly required in Nykl’s thesis; but any stemma, 
however condensed, should have been correct as far as it went. 
By all the rules of scholarship Dr. Nykl was responsible for 
material on his subject appearing up to 1929, but let him be 
granted 1921 instead, as he desires. When he says above: “ My 
epitome was based on authorities then accessible to me and no 
specialist in the Alexander romance would have been able to do 
much better in 1921,” he convicts himself either of ignorance 
or of a lack of candor. For although he did not know of Ausfeld, 
Der griechische Alexanderroman, Leipzig, 1907, he was not 
ignorant of Pfister, Der Alexanderroman des Archipresbyters 
Leo, Heidelberg, 1913, but failed to recognize him as an author- 
ity. For had he accepted Pfister, he would have avoided most of 
the errors that I pointed out. But to Pfister’s ideas Nykl 
remained strangely impervious. Dr. Nykl’s charge that I inac- 
curately reported some of his statements, is, except in the one 
unintentional instance as admitted above, baseless. When I 
stated that the original Alexander Romance was written in Greek 
and not in Egyptian, I meant that Lgyptian (?), question mark 
and all, should have been left out of his stemma. When Nykl 
credits the Armenian version to Moses of Chorene without any 
question or doubt, he gives a view for which there is no direct 
evidence, and which is no longer held. If Dr. Nykl wishes us 
to believe that it was by Moses of Chorene, the burden of proof 
is on him. My statement that “The Armenian ... is hardly 
by Moses of Chorene ” is not the replacing of one probability by 
another, but the statement of present critical opinion concerning 
its authorship. 

Dr. Nykl claims that his epitome was based on the best 
authorities then (1921) available. Authorities indeed! What 
authority ever dated Julius Valerius 100-340 A. D.? What 
authority ever grouped with the Epitome of Julius Valerius the 
Epistolae, and derived them (the Fpistolae) from Julius 
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Valerius? In the Pseudo-Callisthenes manuscripts what author- 
ity ever equated L with 8+ y? What authority ever dated the 
Syrian version of Pseudo-Callisthenes in 514 A. D., a confusion 
with the Syrian Christian Legend mentioned above? Equating 
Leo with HP (Historia de Prelus) and dating both about 950 
A. D. is quite inexact. Dr. Nykl seems constitutionally unable 
to grasp the significance of the $-family in the Pseudo-Callis- 


thenes tradition. 
A. R. ANDERSON. 


DvuxKe UNIVERSITY. 


CLOSING COMMENT. 


Further explanations are unnecessary to the careful reader of 
the foregoing two articles and of my Compendium. I might add 
that I have a few copies of it and should be glad to send them 
to those interested in the aljamiado texts. In addition to the 
reviews mentioned before, the following references might be 
useful: Revue critique d’histoire et de littérature (February, 
1930) ; Litteris VI (Dec. 1929), p. 201, n. 2; Bulletin His- 
panique XXXII (1930); Glasnik Skopskog Nauénog Drustva 
VII-VIII, 394-395; Archi (Herrig’s) 159 (1930), 310-311; 
Neophilologus XVI (1931), 212-213; Revue Hispanique 
LXXXI (1933), I, 250-255. 

A. R. NYKL. 


2, RUE DE LILLE, Paris-VII. 


Ein neuer Brief Epikurs, wiederhergestellt und erklart von 
CHRISTIAN JENSEN in Bonn (Abhandlungen der Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 
dritte Folge, nr. 5), Weidmann, Berlin, 1933. Pp. 94. 


Professor Jensen continues to demonstrate what can be done 
with the apparently hopeless rags and tatters of Herculaneum 
papyri which were unrolled and partly transcribed in the eigh- 
teenth century. When Jensen published the tenth book of Philo- 
demus zepi xaxiav (Leipzig 1911), he made very little of the 
first ten columns. His recent discovery of the name of Metro- 
dorus in fragmentary form led to the supposition that these 
columns might contain a quotation from one of Epicurus’ letters. 
With this clue he has been able to construct a complete text for 
the parts preserved. The result is Epicurean in style and con- 
tent and throws an interesting light on many points. 

Besides the Naples and Oxford publications of transcriptions 
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Jensen has used the original manuscript transcriptions, which 
were sometimes fuller than those published. Furthermore, 
though the papyri as at present preserved have lost many frag- 
ments that were once legible, yet a reexamination has occa- 
sionally added new evidence. Jensen’s hard-won mastery of 
the peculiar style of Epicurus and his sharp sight have enabled 
him to make a unique contribution in this field and one that 
deserves the highest praise. The papyri are legible only in direct 
sunlight and even then expert skill is required for valuable 
results. 

It must be confessed that in lines where a majority of the 
letters are missing one is inclined to doubt the certainty of 
Jensen’s readings. He would himself in some cases admit the 
possibility of alternatives; but I must confess for the most part 
that further study has only confirmed the plausibility of his 
supplements. His straightforward account of the data and his 
scrupulous adherence to methodical principles are exemplary. 
He has, moreover, discovered a valuable guide to the language 
of Epicurus in a formal rhythmical pattern found in the letters. 
He promises to provide in another volume an explanation of the 
rhythmical schemes which he prints in this. I expect that his 
studies will be important not merely for Epicurus but for such 
works as the Epistles of Plato, where it is apparent that there 
is a marked rhythm. When this can be schematized we shall 
have a new criterion of authenticity. 

The subject matter of the letter corresponds to Plutarch’s 
statement (adv. Col. 32, p. 1126 C) that Epicurus sent men 
to Asia to attack Timocrates the brother of Metrodorus who had 
offended the latter. Since the letter is largely apologetic, it 
provides useful clues to the character of Epicurus. Jensen 
rightly notes the significance of his willingness to accept out- 
cast women as associates on equal terms and of his appeal to 
Asclepius into whose mouth he puts a defense of himself. Pro- 
fessor Jensen has made a very important contribution to classi- 


cal philology and philosophy. 
L. A. Post. 


HAvVERFORD COLLEGE, 
HAVERFORD, Pa. 


The Acts of the Apostles, a critical edition with introduction 
and notes on selected passages by ALBERT C. CuarK. Oxford, 
1933. Pp. lxxii + 427. 

This edition of the Acts is the ripe fruit of Professor Clark’s 


lifetime of textual study. His main thesis is that the codex 
Bezae, which contains a text considerably longer than that of 
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other ancient Greek manuscripts, represents the original. This 
was systematically shortened by an editor who frequently 
omitted complete lines to form a shorter version. By reproduc- 
ing in his text the sense lines of codex Bezae and printing in 
heavy type the passages omitted in the others he makes it easy 
to follow his reasoning. There is ample evidence that texts are 
sometimes intentionally shortened. It is evident that a text 
divided into sense lines would lend itself to this procedure. 
Clark points out, what is obviously true, that it is easier to 
omit than to add, especially if the additions are to be in the same 
style as the rest, and they are in Acts. Clark uses the evidence 
of Syriac and Latin translations and of papyri to prove the 
antiquity of the longer text. He protests against the customary 
misnomer, Western text, and plausibly maintains that the illit- 
erate Latin of the Latin side of the codex Bezae is more likely 
to have originated in a non-Latin community such as Alex- 
andria. 

Even those who are not inclined to accept Clark’s main 
thesis will welcome his acute and fresh treatment of many pas- 
sages and his full statement of the subsidiary sources of the 
longer text. His championship of this text will probably also 
lead editors to a more eclectic treatment of sources. There has 
recently been in many cases a pronounced reaction against the 
type of editing which followed more or less blindly the one 
‘best? manuscript. There is no substitute for intelligence. It 
must be urged against Clark that omissions of sense lines are 
less evidential than omissions which leave a flaw in the sense, 
for additions would also be additions of sense lines in most 
cases. Now additions as a rule get into texts because they 
have been placed in the margin as explanations. Many of the 
additional clauses and paragraphs in Acts are exactly what an 
officious and pedantic annotator might have added to inter- 
pret what he conceived to be ambiguities or omissions in the 
shorter text. What is certain is that there are mistakes on both 
sides. In any case the work is an important contribution to 
paleography. 

L. A. Post. 


Compositiones ad Tingenda Musiva herausgegeben iibersetzt und 
philologisch erklart. Inaugural-Dissertation von HJALMAR 
HepFrors. Uppsala 1932, Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryc- 
keri-A.-B. Pp. xvili, 227. 1 fac-simile. 


The famous Lucca MS of the Liber Pontificalis, recently 
analyzed by Schiaparelli [see AJP XLVI (1925), 195], in- 
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cludes a brief manual for the paint-mixer and mosaic-worker, 
written in Vulgar Latin so remarkable that Paul Meyer long 
ago called on Italian scholars for a modern edition, Muratori’s 
being inadequate. It has remained however for a Swedish pupil 
of Sjégren and Thornell to attempt the difficult task. He gives 
us what appears to be an accurate transcription of the text, a 
German translation and an interesting commentary. I have 
compared various articles with corresponding ones in the con- 
temporary Lorsch Pseudo-Galen (Vat. Lat. 187), but they evi- 
dently come from different sources; the Pseudo-Galen is far 
fuller, also. Hedfors’ work appears accurate, and the Tingenda 
Musiva now takes its place, in this handy volume, beside the 
Mulomedicina Chironis, etc., as an essential text for the student 
of the breakdown of Latin. 
C. U. Ciark. 


Tue City New York. 


Luiet ScHIAPARELLI. Note Paleografiche. (Hstratto dall’ 
“Archivio Storico Italiano,” Serie VII, vol. XVI, 2 
(1931).) Florence, Leo 8. Olschki, 1932. Pp. 28; 2 plates. 


After studying the origins of Visigothic (see AJP LIII 91), 
Schiaparelli here attacks the Merovingian problem. He de- 
fines Merovingian as the native minuscule used in the Frankish 
territory (extending to Savoy and Piedmont) before the Caro- 
line reform ; in the earliest dated example, a diploma of Lothaire 
II (625), it is already characteristic. Schiaparelli derives it 
from the Roman cursive and thinks the latter survived beside it 
for some time; the famous Paris Avitus, which he sets in the 
6th century, is for him the earliest MS in Merovingian. He 
thinks the hand arose in the chancery of the Merovingian kings; 
he differentiates it from the other Frankish pre-Caroline hands, 
like the Luxeuil and Corbie types, which it much influenced. 
He adds a careful study of individual letters and two pages of 
letters, ligatures and abbreviations in facsimile. 


C. U. CrarKk. 


Tue City New Yor«k. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Beginning with the next number, Professor B. D. Meritt, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, will assume the editorship of this JournaL. I 
bespeak for the new management the same goodwill and hearty codperation 


that were accorded to the old. 
C. W. E. Miller. 
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